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THE WORRY OF IT. 





It is not the work, but the worry, 
That makes the world grow old, 

That numbers the years of its children 
Ere half their story is told; 

That weakens their faith in heaven 
And the wisdom of God’s great plan. 

Ah! ’tis not the work, but the worry, 
That breaks the heart of man! 

—Somerville Journal. 


-_-—-— 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 





The women of Federated Australia are 
enfranchised. This is as though Ameri- 
can women in every State of the Union 
should be empowered to vote for Presi- 
dent, Senators, and Congressmen, and be 
made eligible to be elected to any or all 
of these positions. This law applies 
equally in New South Wales, South Aus- 
tralia, Victoria, East Australia, West 
Australia, and Tasmania. It is a victory 
far exceeding any and all previous suc- 
cesses, and assures the establishment of 
woman’s complete equality in the near 
future throughout the entire Southern 
hemisphere. Our dove, which comes out 
this week to celebrate the enactment of 
equal guardianship for Massachusetts 
mothers, will have to represent also six 
distinct victories in the Australian prov- 
inces. A whole flight of doves would be 
Tequired to do justice to the occasion, 





——- - = 





Our junior editor is in Bensonhurst, 
New York, this week, at a meeting of the 
business committee of the National-Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association. The 
committee are guests of the president, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 





The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation has on hand a large amount of 
leaflets which are good, but rather old. 
Wishing to clear out its office shelves and 
make room for the newer literature that 
is constantly being published, it will send 
these older leaflets free to any Suffrage 
Association or individual that will prom- 
ise to distribute them, and that will pay 
postage—five cents a hundred on the two- 
page leaflets, and ten cents a hundred on 


partment, Massachusetts W. S. A., 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 





- 


The Western Labor Union and the 
Western Miners’ Union have just held 
their national conventions in Denver, and 
both of them endorsed woman suffrage by 
a unanimous vote. Each of these organi- 
zations represents many thousands of 
voters. 








-_——-_— 


The Salt Lake Telegram advocates the 
election of a woman as United States sen- 
ator to succeed Senator Rawlins, whose 
term expires in 1903, in the following edi- 
torial: 

Since in Utah women vote and have the 
right to hold office equally with male 
citizens, it seems to us that it is about 
time for them to exercise that right. The 
proposition may be radical, but so was 
the idea of woman suffrage ‘radical’ a 
few years ago. At any rate, and no mat- 
ter how revolutionary the oe may 
seem, what good reason can be assigned 
_— some intelligent, capable, popular 
and g 





racious Utah woman should not be 
elected to the United States Senate to suc- 
ceed Senator Rawlins? We Utahans be- 
lieve inthe right of women to vote and 
hold office. Why should they not be recog- 
nized and given a representation in the 
United States Senate? There is no con- 
stitutional inhibitionin the way. Half of 
the better people of Utah are without 
representation. There are ladies here in 
Salt Lake who would make ideal senators. 
Why not take the new departure and 
have the credit of being the first to break 
the ice? 


—_? 


AN OBJECT LESSON IN NEW YORK. 





Mrs. Ida H. Harper, in the New York 
Sun, calls attention to a proposal which is 
an object lesson on the need of women for 
the ballot. She says: 

‘*In New York City, the (male) Board of 
Superintendents has recommended to the 
(male) Central Board of Education that all 
women who have attained the age of forty 
shall be ineligible to advance above the 
fifth grammar grade in the elementary 
schools, and ineligible for examination to 
teach in the high school, but that men 
shall continue to be eligible until they are 
fifty. 

‘‘This rule is based on the ancient idea, 
which dies hard, that at forty a woman 
becomes, comparatively speaking, a 
physical and mental wreck. Perhaps this 
was approximately true in the old times. 

‘It is different now, decidedly different. 
Women are in their prime, mentally and 
physically, at forty. The presidents of 
our largest colleges for women are hover- 
ing about that age. The great majority 
of the women who are on the faculties of 
our universities are past two score. The 
presidents of all the largest and most ac- 
tive organizations of women have left four 
decades behind them. Our most effective 
women orators to-day are past forty and 
many of them past fifty. Our best women 
writers are so close to forty that they 
would rather not talk about it. This is 
equally true of the most successful sing- 
ers, actresses and business women. 

‘*How ridiculous, as well as cruel, fora 
Board of Education to say to the women 
teachers in the public schools: ‘After for- 
ty abandon hope. No further promotion, 
no higher salary. Stay right where you 
are till you die or go on the pension list.’ 
There is not one other profession in which 
women are rigidly barred from all further 
progress at this or any other age. What 
possible justification can there be for al- 
lowing @ man ten years more of opportu- 
nity than are allowed to women? What- 
ever may have been the status of the two 
in the past, women at present are just as 
capable at forty as men are. 

**‘But what can the women teachers do? 
There is not one woman on the Board of 
Education to plead their cause. The 
Mayor who appointed this board is not in- 
debted to women for his office. There is 
every political reason for keeping women 
out of the highly-salaried positions in the 
public schools. In this particular case 
the women teachers can do nothing but 
express their feelings by petitions. There 
is something, however, which they can 
and ought to do for the teachers of the 
future, and that is, join the ranks of those 
who are working to put into the hands of 
women a weapon with which to defend 
themselves against the many forms of in- 
justice similar to this.’’ 

Has any one of the equal suffrage States 
ever proposed to make a discrimination of 
this kind against women? And yet the 
Massachusetts Association Opposed to the 
Extension of Suffrage to Women, in its 
recent manifesto, claims to be in favor of 
everything that is for the best interests of 


BRIGHT SPEECH BY EX-GOV. WALLER. 


In speaking at the thirteenth annual 
banquet of the Connecticut Sons of the 
American Revolution, held in New Haven, 
former Governor Thomas M. Waller said: 

**While I have to confess that 1 am not 
one of the descendants or sons of the 
American Revolution, and am not, as I 
understand it, qualified to be one, lam 
proud to say that I am the father of sev- 
eral of the descendants, and a grand- 
father, young as I feel, of a large and in- 
creasing number. And that is not all, 
nor is it the best of it, for I am more 
nearly related to the Daughters of the 
Revolution than Iam to the sons. I am 
the husband of one of them, the father 
of another, and the grandfather of two. 
And, as the politicians say, the coun- 
ties are not yet all heard from. 

“Tam not one of you, because my an- 
cestors came from that Emerald Isle in 
the sea, whose sons have fought and died 
in every struggle for liberty in this and 
every other part of the world. We ac- 
knowledge, gladly aud without envy, that 
life may be as safe, property as secure, 
laws as liberal, courts as just, family and 
social relations as charming in England 
and other monarchical countries as they 
are here; but I cannot help thinking, and, 
upon an occasion like this, I cannot help 
saying, that there is one thing they lack to 
make them as free and happy as we are or 
ought to be, and that one thing they lack 
is the thing our fathers fought for and 
obtained for us, and that we are still en- 
joying—the inalienable right to say who 
shall and who shall not rule over us, in 
town, State, city, and nation. It is, you 
know, but a few years ago that the free- 
dom we had then, held in slavery four 
millions of people; and even to-day our 
freedom, enlarged as it is, refuses to give 
to one half of our people, and, as Mrs. 
Beecher Hooker says, the mothers of the 
other half, a right to say a word as to 
who shall rule over them. We are so used 
to this that it may not appear to most of 
us, including even our wives, sisters, and 
sweethearts, as much of a hardship; but 
I believe, as I do in my existence, that 
the time will come when we shall wonder 
why women were ever held in political 
bondage, as much as we wonder now that 
our freedom suffered human slavery to 
last so long. The time may be far dis- 
tant; it may be a decade, and it may be a 
century, for the mills of God grind slow- 
ly; but it surely will come. I speak of 
this here, not to awaken controversy, or 
to arouse agitation, for the occasion is 
inopportune, but I cannot for the life of 
me thank God for the large measure of 
freedom American men enjoy, without 
speeding the day when American women 
can, if they will, enjoy a like measure of 
it. And in saying this, | rejoice to know 
that I am only echoing the words of the 
illustrious Justice Marshall, and a long 
line of other great men whose careers 
adorn our history.” 





————?- a 


AID AND COMFORT FOR SUFFRAGISTS. 





Politically speaking, women in this 
country may be divided into three classes 
—suffragists, anti suffragists and neutrals. 
No matter whether a woman belongs to 
the first or second classification, she must 
and does admit that the success of the 
propaganda she supports depends largely 
upon ‘‘mere man.’’ It is her business, 
therefore, to convert men to her way of 
thinking, and the higher the position held 
by the convert the nearer the desired goal. 

This is borne in upon us by reading ex- 

tracts from letters recently written by 
two of the most prominent men, politi- 
cally, in the country to leading woman 
suffragists of Boston. Senator Hoar re- 
gretted that he could not attend a meet- 
ing of the suffrage association, but ex- 
pressed his continued interest in the cause, 
and his belief that ‘‘there will never be a 
perfect republic in which the vote of 
woman is not counted in ascertaining the 
public will, which must in the end pre- 
vail in all republics.’’ Ex-Secretary John 
D. Long added also to his regrets: “I am, 
as I have always been, in sympathy with 
the right of women to vote. The qualifi- 
cation for suffrage should be fitness rather 
than sex.” 
It is well known that President Roose- 
velt is no half-hearted believer in the right 
of women to vote. So if we begin at the 
very top of the list, politically—and it is 
the men in political life who hold the de- 
ciding vote—we find that the suffragists 
are surely and deftly, if slowly, getting 
the big guna into their corral. 








those of four pages. Address Leaflet De- 


women teachers! A. 8. B. 


When men of such prominence and 


character as Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Hoar and 
Mr. Long, not to mention a score of oth- 
ers, declare themselves in favor of equal 
suffrage for both men and women, they 
practically pledge themselves to do what 
they can for it. 
know, and they are showing the best kind 
of political farsightedness by inviting 
prominent men to their meetings. If 
these men attend, they are counted as 
allies; if they cannot attend, they usually 
send regrets, which, like the ones referred 
to, are virtual pledges of support. 

And after the suffragists have captured 
all the big men, what will there be left 
for the antis ?—Chicago Evening Post. 


———E. Se 


WOMAN’S HOTEL IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


A woman’s hotel has been built under 
the auspices of the Girls’ Union of San 
Francisco, and is about ready for occu- 
pancy. The Girls’ Union was formed in 
1884 for the purpose of aiding self-de- 
pendent, self-respecting girls who desired 
to live in nice surroundings, and yet who 
have not the means to live at places where 
such could be found. A boarding-house 
was opened where dressmakers, book- 
keepers and other working women found 
a home-like residence at a moderate cost. 

Through gifts from Mrs, Phebe. A. 
Hearst and other friends a building fund 
was gradually accumulated, and plans for 
a new and larger home were carried on, 
There are fifty good-sized, well-furnished 
rooms to be rented in the new hotel. On 
the lower floor is a handsome hall and 
living room, with large fire-place, a direc- 
tors’ room, and a class-room. In the 
basement is a very attractive looking 
dining room, and a social hall, where the 
girls may congregate before and after their 
meals, chatting, reading, dancing or play- 


ing. Working girls will come there for 
luncheon. Meals will be served at fifteen 
cents, 


It is also planned to conduct classes in 
literature, music, sewing, type-writing 
and other subjects. For attending these 
a small fee will be charged. The direc- 
tors hope that a number of the art stu- 
dents at Hopkins will make their home 
at the Women’s Hotel, and that women 
strangers from out-of-town will also feel 
that it is a nice place to stay in for a few 
weeks, F. M. A. 


-_—«-o 





WOMEN’S WAGES. 

The problems arising from the industrial 
employment of women have furnished 
subjects for almost countless books and 
articles in recent years. The latest work 
in this field is Miss Clara E. Collet’s ‘*Edu- 
cated Women.”’ The reasons for the low 
pay of women as compared with men are 
interestingly grouped by Miss Gollet. In 
the first place, a far larger proportion of 
female than of male labor consists in the 
performance of services which have no 
commercial value at all. Secondly, a 
large number of working women are only 
partially dependent on their earnings, and 
thirdly, those who are so dependent are 
rendered peculiarly helpless in the strug- 
gle for an adequate wage by the fact that 
women lose caste so much more easily 
than men, and that destitution means so 
much more to them. Thus we have the 
hopeless situation that one-half of the fem- 
inine labor supply cannot afford, and the 
other half does not need, to hold out for 
sufficient remuneration. In other words, 
there is less resistance to the pressure of 
competition upon wages among women 
workers than among male laborers, At 
the same time the competition is keener 
inthe case of women, who in order to 
push their way into occupations already 
well filled by men are obliged to under- 
sell the latter. The low rate of pay for 
women, once established, itself operates 
as a barrier to rise of wages, because it 
tends to perpetuate a standard of living 
incompatible with high efficiency. It is 
not easy to prescribe remedies for this 
situation. Organization is, perhaps, the 
one that promises most. 

From a study of census returns, Miss 
Collet draws the conclusion that one in 
every six English women, and in the 
upper classes nearly one-half, are destined 
to spinsterhood. This fact, which would 
have a depressing effect on most investi- 
gators, fills Miss Collet with rejoicing. 
“The lot of all women,” she predicts, 
‘may be immensely improved by this 
compact band of single women. It would 
be difficult to overrate the industrial 
effect of a number of well-instructed, 
healthy-minded, vigorous, permanent 





spinsters.”’ 


This the suffragists | 


‘CONCERNING WOMEN. 
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Miss Ammons, president of the Colorado 
| Equal Suffrage Association, is planning a 
woman’s day, to be held at the Boulder 
Chautauqua Assembly. 


Miss Epira M. Haynes, of Roxbury, 
Mass., is the only woman in the graduat- 
ing class of sixty-seven from the Law 
School of Boston University, 


Mrs. WM. HENDRIE recently laid the 
corner-stone of the “Mary Murray-Hendrie 
Home for Nurses,’ which she has donated 
to the City Hospital of Hamilton, Canada. 


Mrs. H. MERRILL, a New York woman, 
took the first photographs of the destruc- 
tion of St. Pierre. She was a passenger 
on a steamer that entered the harbor the 
day after the first eruption. 


Miss SARAH Woop Moore, who taught 
painting, drawing and modeling in the 
State University a few years ago, is the 
secretary of the New York society for the 
prevention of cruelty to Italians. 


Mrs. Lypria M, Graves, of East Ando- 
ver, is superintendent of press work, and 
not Miss Tenney, of Milford, as stated 
by us last week. Miss Tenney is State 
Superintendent of Franchise of W. C. 
2 Ws 

Miss Emma L. THEALL, a graduate of 
the Boston School of Domestic Science, is 
now superintendent of the diet kitchen at 
the Syracuse Hospital for Women and 
Children. Miss Theall has taught cook- 
ery in the vacation school at Cambridge 
for several seasons, and for some time 
was at the George Junior Republic. 


Mrs, FRANK PIETROWSKI, of Chicago, 
a probation officer and financial secretary 
of the [llinois Industrial Association, saved 
the life of a four-year-old boy on May 23, 
by skillfully lassoing him and dragging 
him out of an old drain into which he had 
fallen. The child was out of reach, and 
the men present were afraid to be lowered 
into the hole. 


LILLIAN G. BuLLOcK, M. D., of Man- 
chester, N. H., was elected president of 
the Massachusetts Eclectic Medical So- 
ciety, which held its forty-second annual 
meeting last week in Boston. Dr. Bullock 
served last year as vice-president, This 
is probably the first instance in New Eng- 
land of a woman being elected to the 
presidency of a State medical society. 
Dr. Lydia Ross, of Watertown, was re- 
elected corresponding secretary. 


Mrs. E, M. ADAms, lecturer and purity 
evangelist for the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Kansas, is in the 
field with a program a little out of the 
ordinary. She attends the County Teach- 
ers’ Institutes and gives a series of after- 
noon talks, of one hour each, to the wom- 
en teachers alone, on the following sub- 
jects: ‘How to be Good,’ “How to be 
Well,” “‘How to be Happy,’’ ‘‘How to be 
Beautiful,’’ and ‘‘How to Help.” 


Miss FANNY SEABRIDE, a Chicago girl 
who went to Texas as a governess some 
years ago, has for the past four years held 
the position of cattle guard and fence rider 
for the big Horseshoe XX Ranch. In 
addition to a good salary, she has received 
$1,251 in bounties on the scalps of wild 
animals she has killed, all of which she 
has invested in the best breeds of cattle, 
until she now owns over a thousand head, 
which will form the nucleus for a thor- 
oughly equipped ranch of her own in the 
near future. 


ELIZA B. CHass, of Philadelphia, has 
a new book of new finds for the summer 
voyageur. ‘In Quest of the Quaint” she 
calls her volume of curious travel-lore. 
While still picturing and treating of Cana- 
dian corners, Miss Chase has rushed her 
discoveries into nooks that the railroad 
and steamship guide-book wots not of, 
and which are warranted not to have had 
their charm vulgarized as yet by the 
madding crowd of summer travel. The 
up-to-date globe trotter cannot do better 
than follow her promptly. 


Mrs. Lypia C, SHARPLESS, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has invented a machine, 
which she claims will produce a superior 
quality of bread by a new and simple 
process. It is said that Mrs. Sharpless 
has made a scientific discovery in regard 
to flour. After two years of study and 
experiment in the laboratory, she became 
convinced that the kneading of flour is an 
injury, and her machine eliminates that 
time-honored process. Over three hundred 
patents have been granted in this country 
for bread-making machines acting on the 





principle of kneading. 
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BIENNIAL CONFERENCE IN SAN FRAN- 
CISCO. 


Los ANGELES, May 30, 1902. 

The great Biennial Meeting of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs being 
now a thing of the past, and those friends 
who remained over having for the most 
part returned to their homes, the Los An- 
geles club women have been taking up 
their old lines of work; except those who 
are preparing to take their turns as vis- 
itors at the East. The present writer be- 
ing among that number, her promise to 
write an occasional letter from this State 
cannot be kept during the coming year. 

Having learned, since my last, some 
added facts relating to women’s work as 
helpers in the cause of public instruction, 
let me briefly summarize them, From 
the reports of about thirty County Super- 
intendents of Schools, we learn of over 
three hundred and fifty women as unpaid 
helpers in this great labor of love, which 
the State calls upon its best men and 
women to do, in the management of its 
schools. And this number is but a frac- 
tional part, because not all of the counties 
have been reported. This partial list tells 
of over eighty women who have served on 
city and county boards of education, of 
over one hundred who have served as 
clerks of district boards, and of many 
more who have served simply as school 
trustees. In several places we find these 
boards made up of women only; even 
where not appointed to office, but regu- 
larly elected. One superintendent reports 
that she has many women helpers, ‘‘all 
doing excellent work”’ as clerks, Another 
speaks of having eleven women in her 
county also serving as clerks of boards of 
trustees ‘‘with unqualified success.’’ An- 
other says there have been in her county 
eight women on the county board of edu- 
cation, ‘‘all giving full satisfaction.’’ One 
man kindly says, “I find that women 
make just as efficieat schoo) officers as 
men.”’ 

Having so many bright, unselfish work- 
ers in mind, my thought has been to 
speak of all in a purely impersonal way; 
but all will excuse special mention of a 
few. 

Miss Lillie L. Langenour, Superintend- 
ent of Colusa County Schools, writes: 

Four women have had the honor of 
being members of the county board of 
education—Miss Carrie Vivian, who is 
now teacher of drawing in the San José 
Normal; Miss Anna C. Murphy, who is 
now the wife of Mr. Markham, who be- 
came famous by his poem, ‘‘The Man 
with the Hoe’; Mrs. L. H. Wilson, who 
was appointed County Superintendent of 
Schools in 1890, to succeed her deceased 
husband, and was later elected to the 
same office, which she held until ’99. I 
was appointed a member of the county 
board of education in 1893, and continued 
until 1899, wien I became County Super- 
intendent; am now e.-officio secretary of 
the board. My term of office expires in 
1903. 

She also writes of one district where, 
‘ton election day, the men met and elect- 
ed a full board of lady trustees.’’ 

In another county, three bright sisters 
seem to have been chosen to serve as a 
board of school trustees. All are now 
serving, one as clerk for the other two. 
Are not such facts pretty good proof of 
the faithful service of women? A long 
term of office also tells of this. The peo- 
ple of San Diego and National City will 
not soon forget the eight years of devo- 
tion to the schools shown by Mrs. Flora 
Kimball as membér of the last-named 
city’s board of education. Her labors for 
the schools and for women’s enfranchise- 
ment, which were life-long, came to a 
final close in the summer of 1898, Of all 
faithful helpers, none were found more 
capable or more devoted. 

There have been in Los Angeles County 
over fifty women serving as school officers. 
Mrs. C. B. Jones was City Superintendent 
of Schools in Los Angeles ‘tin the long 
ago.’’ Mrs. M. Hughes was on the City 
Board of Education as late as 1894. We 
have one woman, Mrs. Jennie Coleman, 
now on the Los Angeles County Board. 
She and one other, Mrs. Mattie A. Rey- 
nolds, are also on the City Board at Pasa- 
dena. Three are now serving as clerks on 
boards of trustees, and twelve others as 
trustees only. 

Particulars have not come to us from 
San Francisco. We have thename of only 
one woman, Mrs. Mary W. Kincaid, as a 
member of a school board in that city or 
county. Dr. Myra Knox is said to have 
been for years a member of the Oakland 

30ard of Education. The Superintendent 
of Sacramento County reports five women 
all at present on the Sacramento County 
Board. 

In Santa Cruz County three women— 
Mrs. Agnes Turner, Mrs. Ada W. Moul- 
ton and Mrs. C. Rosse (deceased)—have 
thus ‘served the public, for the public 
good’’ during fourteen, eleven and ten 
years, respectively. Another in Santa 
Clara County, ‘Mrs. M. E. Hageman, has 
served continuously as trustee from 1890 
to the present time.”’ 

Miss Effie Persons, the superintendent 

or Yreka County, enumerates forty-two 





helpers on School Boards, giving dates 
that show some to have served five, six, 
seven, eight, nine and even ten years. Of 
these, fourteen are still serving. 

If, while these, and other women all 
over the land, are thus enlisted in behalf 
of education, still other women, in equal 
numbers, would take up the enrolment 
work, so earnestly urged by the National 
American Suffrage Association, declaring 
themselves to know that women ought to 
be free to vote for the public good, as 
well as to work for it, how soon might 
we, as intelligent women, all be made 
electors! SARAH B. STEARNS. 





MEMORIAL TO MISS HENSHAW. 

The Woman’s Club of Worcester, Mass., 
held a memorial service for Miss Sarah A. 
Henshaw at its annual meeting on June 4. 
Miss Cora L. Greene was chairman of the 
memorial committee. A vine-wreathed 
portrait of Miss Henshaw adorned the 
platform, 

It was announced that individual mem- 
bers of the club had given $262, in mem- 
ory of Miss Henshaw, to the vacation 
schools in which she was so greatly inter- 
ested. Tender and appreciative tributes 
were paid by a number of speakers, Mrs. 
Melora F, Pratt read a paper prepared by 
Mrs. Emma E., Foster of Boston, a former 
pupil of Miss Henshaw; the club’s memo- 
rial was read by Mrs. Eliza Draper Robin- 
son; and Henry B. Blackwell, who had 
known her for half a century, gave per- 
sonal reminiscences. All the speakers 
bore witness to her sincerity, earnestness, 
gentleness, unselfishness, and fidelity to 
her convictions. Her work for the abo- 
lition of slavery was recalled; her life-long 
advocacy of equal rights for women, her 
great services to the club in many capaci- 
ties, the fact that through her Lucy Stone 
and Julia Ward Howe addressed the club 
and were made honorary members, her 
work for the establishment of kindergar- 
tens and vacation schools, her activity in 
the Civic Club and in other good works. 
The ‘Massachusetts plan’’ for the reor- 
ganization of the General Federation, it 
was stated, was in large measure her idea; 
and almost her Jast act in connection with 
the Worcester club was to have its dele- 
gates to Los Angeles instructed to vote 
against the color line, Her sweet temper, 
self-control and patience were dwelt upon, 
and all paid tribute to the nobility of her 


character. Mr. Blackwell read the follow- 
ing lines written by Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell: 


IN MEMORY OF MISS SARAH A, HENSHAW, 


How weak are words to speak our thought 
Of this beloved friend! 

With quiet, busy hands she wrought 
From childhood to life’s end 


Brave daughter of a valiant sire, 
She worked to make men free. 

Now she herself has ‘‘gone up higher,”’ 
To larger liberty. 


She loved the equal suffrage cause; 
Now, on that brighter shore, 

Injustice framed in human laws 
Will vex her soul no more. 


She showed to the unthinking throng 
Who treat reformers ill, 

That one for equal rights may long 
Yet be a woman still. 


Pure was the heart of her we loved 
As crystal in the rock; 

Firm as a cliff that meets unmoved 
The ocean’s stormiest shock ; 


Warm as the sunshine sweet of June, 
That woos forth all the flowers ; 
Yet gentle as the placid moon 
That cheers the midnight hours. 


She was my mother’s girlhood friend; 
Now, in some radiant place, 

I seem to see their halos blend, 
As, meeting, they embrace. 


Serene and sweet, her angel face, 
By care and pain unwrung, 
Reflected in its gentle grace 
A heart forever young. 


Fair may the Woman’s Clubhouse rise, 
For which she hoped and planned ; 
But fairer, in the shining skies, 
Her heavenly home shall stand. 


And long may her Vacation School 
Give teaching wise and true, 

While she, beneath a vaster rule, 
Learns lessons deep and new. 


Ah, well may you, her comrades, lay 
Fresh flowers upon her grave, 

For all her life she sought the way 
To help, to serve, to save. 


If she could speak to us to-day, 
And aught of us could ask, 

I think her gentle voice would say, 
“Take up my half-done task. 


“The seed 1 sowed, beneath your care 
May flourish and unfold 

Till all shall see its blossoms fair, 
And taste its fruit of gold.” 


Beneath West Brookfield’s whispering pines 
Her peaceful grave is set; 

But like a star her memory shines, 
Her soul is with us yet. 


Each lovely life at last departs, 
And quits this earthly scene; 

But always, in our grateful hearts, 
We'll keep her memory green. 





THE WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC. 

An International Conference on the 
white slave trade will open in Paris, June 
16. Itis called by the French government, 
to concert international measures against 
the men who make a business of entrap- 
ping innocent girls and selling them into 





slavery to houses of ill fame. At present 
the criminals often escape by crossing the 
border from one country intw another. 





THE LADIES OF THE TREASURY. 


The Washington correspondent of the 
Boston Transcript says of the women em- 
ployed in the government departments: 

**Much has been said and written about 
the ‘old ladies of the treasury.’ It is true 
there are a great many elderly women in 
that department; but surely their age is 
no cause for complaint. Some are in the 
seventies, one or two have drifted along 
to eighty odd. Their salaries all touch or 
overlap the hundred dollar per month 
mark, Among these are the widows and 
daughters of famous men. For years 
they have worked in this biggest bank in 
the world, and millons upon millions of 
dollars have they helped to pour out 
through the enormous check-books over 
which their white heads are constantly 
bent. The treasury contains the most in- 
teresting workers in Washington. These 
are the women whose skilful eyes and 
delicate fingers can detect a counterfeit in 
a@ second. $0 expert are they that a 
glance suffices. Occasionally, however, a 
counterfeit is so near the original that it 
takes considerable time and labor to prove 
the forgery. In the case of a bogus bill, 
the paper is soaked, and then separated 
by means of a slender knife. The govern- 
ment greenback is make up of three thin 
sheets pressed together, with hairlike 
threads of silk between. One can imagine 
the steadiness of hand required to sepa- 
rate these sheets one from another with- 
out tearing or mutilating them in any 
way. These women are not paid extreme- 
ly large salaries for their work, not over 
$1,800 per annum, yet it is doubtful if any 
men could be found to do the work re- 
gardless of salary.’’ 
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A MINISTER’S WIFE. 

At a recent meeting of the Congrega- 
tional ministers of Cleveland, Mrs. C. W. 
Carroll spoke on “A Minister’s Wife,’’ 
and handled the subject in a manner which 
showed a thorough familiarity with it. 
She said in part: 

When a woman marries a lawyer, a doc- 
tor, or a merchant, her plans for her life 
depend largely on her own inclinations 
and her husband’s purse, but when she 
marries a clergyman she must adjust her 
days to suit the board of deacons, the 
members of the missionary society, and 
the pocketbook of the church treasurer. 
There are wives who demand their time, 
but the majority have given up the fight, 
and are content to work as unsalaried 
assistants. There is the subject of hospi- 
tality. When a visiting clergyman, mis- 
sionary, evangelist, lecturer, or secretary 
comes to the church, the parish is usually 
willing to have the minister’s wife reap 
all the blessings from the entertainment 
of the ‘‘angel unawares,’’ and hopes that 
she is ungrudging in the hospitality. This 
woman must be all things to all people, 
because she bappened to love and marry 
the man whom the church has engaged at 
so much (or so little) a year. One minis- 
ter’s wifesays: ‘‘Our home has no privacy 
in it. Our jokes, our food, our friends, 
even what we pay a quart for the berries 
we eat, are all matters of public com- 
ment, and when we wonder at it they are 
grieved and say ‘It is because we love you 
so.’’’ In no other profession do a man’s 
domestic relations so affect his success. 
The right to dress as well as she can or as 
poorly as she must, without more criti- 
cism or comment than is always given to 
one woman by another, would be grateful. 
There are so many demands on a minis- 
ter’s income that the one black dress the 
wife has to wear, sometimes gets not only 
tiresome to herself, but to other people.— 
Geauga (O.) Republican. 

—_——_ aoa 
SAVING THE CHILDREN. 

A nursery for blind babies began its 
labor of love in Boston, January, 1901, 
with two little blind babies, both under 
three years of age. Since then nota 
month has passed which has not brought 
to the knowledge of the superintendent 
one or more cases of blind infants whose 
pitiable condition called for prompt relief. 
During the past year the nursery has 
cared for seventeen blind babies between 
the ages of four days and three years, 
The work was begun in a small, unpre- 
tending house of ten rooms near Egleston 
Square, in Roxbury, but the number of 
babies increased so rapidly that for seven 
months the place has been inadequate. A 
well arranged and delightfully situated 
house of fifteen rooms, and plenty of 
land, has been leased for two years. The 
work depends chiefly upon the generosity 
of the public for support. 

One of the Chicago deaconesses, Mrs. 
Harriet Grove, is a probation officer of the 
juvenile court, and has sixty-nine delin- 
quent children under her charge, whom 
she must see every week. Many of these, 
even the youngest, are already ‘‘profes- 
sional’ thieves, robbers and vagabonds, 
but, almost without exception, it is found 
that conditions in the homes are such 
that, in the natural course of events, they 








could not be anything else. Through the 
friendly offices of the visitor, backed by 
“a little brief authority,’ the most sur- 
prising changes are sometimes wrought, 
not only in the child but in the home. 
One boy is now employed in a large de- 
partment store and doing well there, who, 
a few weeks ago, was arrested for stealing 
goods from another store. 





A PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN POLITICS. 


BY LILIAN WHITING. 


In the midsummer of 1900 I suddenly 
returned from Paris (where I was deeply 
engaged in studying the art collections of 
the great Exposition) to Boston for an 
interlude of four weeks only, but during 
that brief time an experience was initi- 
ated that held for me some far-reach- 
ing and significant consequences. During 
this brief visit I learned of a tragic epi- 
sode that had occurred in Colorado 
twenty years before, little dreaming at 
the moment that this story was destined 
to drop into my life like a seed into the 
ground, to germinate and spring up into 
leaf and flowering. The story was this: 

Hon, Nathan Cook Meeker, appointed 
by President Hayes Commissioner for the 
Ute Indians at the White River Agency, 
Colorado, — appointed in a confidential 
capacity, and charged with more impor- 
tant responsibilities than are usually in- 
cluded in this office,—was massacred on 
Sept. 29, 1879, the agency buildings and 
their contents burned, and his wife and 
young daughter were taken into captivity, 
from which, after twenty-three days of 
unspeakable suffering, they were rescued 
by General Adams, 

Back of this tragedy lies the story of a 
remarkable life. Nathan Cook Meeker 
was born in the ‘‘Western Reserve,’’ Ohio, 
in 1814. He came of people of the order 
that Emerson characterizes as those who 
“go without the new carpet and send the 
boy to college,’’ yet behind him, too, were 
a long list of distinguished ancestry—men 
who, through successive generations, had 
achieved preéminence and contributed to 
general progress, As a young man, Mr. 
Meeker taught school in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania; later he was connected with a 
New Orleans daily; also the New York 
Mirror, when Willis and George P. Morris 
were editors, and with the Louisville 
Journal, under that famous wit, George 
D. Prentice, now the Courier-Journal, ed- 
ited by the brilliant Henry Watterson. 

He wrote for a number of papers; 
wrote literary sketches and poems and, 
still later, books, one of which he dedi- 
cated to President Pierce. He married a 
lady of great force and exaltation of char- 
acter, a native of Connecticut, who shared 
his aims and his ideals for the betterment 
of humanity. Horace Greeley, always 
waving his divining rod to discover if per- 
chance talent were near, found Mr. 
Meeker, and recognized his genius and 
rare personal qualities. He invited him 
to take the chair of agricultural editor- 
ship of the Tribune, succeeding Solon 
Robinson. Mr. Meeker’s editorial work 
was of so high an order that it attracted 
the notice of Emerson, who inquired as to 
the identity of the writer of certain arti- 
cles of Mr. Meeker’s that came under his 
notice. In 1868 Mr. Meeker went out for 
the Tribune into the far West,—Colorado 
was much more the “‘far West’’ than it is 
to-day,—and on a December night, as he 
stood near the foot of Pike’s Peak and the 
Garden of the Gods, gazing into the won- 
derful Colorado skies where the stars 
seem to blaze in mid-air, he seemed to 
see a beautiful city of temperance, of edu- 
cation, of moral and intellectual ideals, 
arise in the desert. The vision fell upon 
him like an inspiration. He returned to 
his home in New York, and after consult- 
ing his wife he spoke of his project to 
Horace Greeley. ‘‘Go ahead,’’ said Mr, 
Greeley, ‘‘the Tribune will back you.” 
The thought of it was first publicly men- 
tioned at an editorial dinner at Delmon- 
ico’s, New York. A meeting was called, 
held in Cooper Institute, Horace Greeley 
presiding, and then and there the Union 
colony was organized. Mr. Meeker wrote 
an article presenting the matter fully in 
the Tribune, and asking codperation only 
from men of integrity and moral purposes 
and of some means. The object of this 
colony was to secure happy homes and to 
create such conditions as to insure profit 
for labor, capital, and talent. In his an- 
nouncement of conditions, Mr. Meeker 
said: 

“The persons with whom I would be 
willing to associate must be temperance 
men and ambitious to establish good so- 
ciety, and among as many as 50, 10 should 
have as much as $10,000 each, or 20 should 
have $5,000 each, while others may have 
from $2,000 to $1,000 and upward. For 
many to go so far without means could 
only result in disaster. 

‘In particular should moral and reli- 
gious sentiments prevail, for without 
these qualities man is nothing. At the 
same time tolerance and liberality should 
also prevail. One thing more is equally 








important. Happiness, wealth, and the 
glory of a State spring from the family, 
and it should be our aim and a high ambi. 
tion to preserve the family pure in all its 
relations, and to labor with the best ef. 
forts life and strength can give to make 
the home comfortable, to beautify and to 
adorn it, and to supply it with whatever 
will make it attractive and loved.” 

In the spring of 1870 Mr. Meeker and 
his colony went out to the location select. 
ed in Colorado —a beautiful spot near 
Long’s Peak, midway between Denver and 
Cheyenne, and only fifty miles from each 
of these State capitals. Mr. Meeker was 
the president and Horace Greeley the 
treasurer of the colony. By Mr. Meeker’s 
desire, the town was named Greeley, 
Founding towns, indeed, seemed to run in 
the Meeker family, as an ancestor of his 
had founded the town of Elizabeth, N. J., 
naming it after his wife. The colony of 
Greeley is now a thriving and beautiful 
town of 5,000 people, with good schools, 
churches, and fine residences, many of 
which have cost from ten to twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mr. Meeker was the first to introduce 
upland irrigation in Colorado. The ini- 
tial work of the colony was to dig a canal 
costing $60,000 by means of which this 
region was irrigated, and thus reclaimed 
from desert sand and sage brush. In 
1876 Mr. Meeker was appointed Commis- 
sioner from Colorado to the Centennial 
Exposition. He was talked of for Con- 
gress, but his destiny carried him else- 
where. 

General Hall, the most authentic and 
able historian of Colorado, writing recent- 
ly of Mr. Meeker, thus describes his en- 
trance on the duties of Indian Commis- 
sioner at White River: 

“In the spring of 1878 Mr. Meeker, 
founder of Union Colony and the now 
beautiful city of Greeley, at his own so- 
licitation, was appointed resident agent, 
succeeding several who had attempted to 
carry this benevolent enterprise into ef- 
fect, but without materia] success. He 
was a venerable philanthropist, eminently 
representing the humanitarian school of 
the Atlantic seaboard, under the example 
of Horace Greeley, whom he revered above 
all the public men of his time. Thorough- 
ly imbued with the purpose of educating, 
refining, and Christianizing the wild 
rovers of the mountains, and longing for 
an opportunity to put his cherished theo- 
ries into practice, confident of his ability 
to bring about a complete transformation 
of their lives and character, he entered 
upon the work with deep enthusiasm. 
His ideals were splendid, eminently 
worthy of the man and the cause; but, 
uphappily, he had to deal with savages, 
of whose natures he was profoundly igno- 
rant. He took with him his wife and 
youngest daughter, Josephine, and also a 
number of mechanics from Union Colony 
to aid in the great work of regeneration 
and redemption.”’ 

Mr. Meeker entered on his work at 
White River with the same noble enthusi- 
asm that characterized the work of Gen- 
eral Armstrong at Hampton. His theo- 
ries were in advance of his time, and are, 
in some respects, being now adopted by 
the best Indian legislation in Washington 
at the present time. But causes into 
which I cannot here enter brought on the 
tragedy, and the little town of Meeker, on 
White River, forty-five miles north of 
Rifle (on the Denver and Rio Grande Rail- 
road) now marks the site of the massacre. 
But events are not closed even when they 
have receded into the past. They persist 
in the texture of life. They stand for cer- 
tain fulfillments, and until these are all 
worked out the events menace us, and, 
like Banquo’s ghost, they will not 
“down.”’ 

This is, in outline, the story that came 
to me in that midsummer of 1900, and 
sank deep into my life. I learned that 
Josephine Meeker, the young daughter, 
died within three years; that her aged 
mother was still living—at the age of 85— 
in Greeley, and my thoughts went out to 
her with the infinite tenderness inspired 
by the pathos of the tragedy. Mrs. Meeker 
was a Connecticut woman, a descendant 
of Elder Brewster, a woman of the utmost 
refinement and beauty of character. The 
heroism and the spiritual loveliness of 
her life were to me a most impressive les- 
son. But it did not dawn upon me then 
that this far-away tragedy of twenty 
years back had any connection with my 
own life, and I again sailed to Paris 
and entered into its absorbing experi- 
ences. 

Returning in the late autumn it sug- 
gested itself to me, as the Christmas sea- 
son drew on, that I might take advantage 
of the high tide of love and good-will to 
offer my little token to this aged and 
noble woman. She replied to me in 4 
letter whose beauty of spirit and expres- 
sion made it fairly a gem of literature. A 
little correspondence between us was thus 
initiated—her letters falling into my life 
like a special blessing from heaven. | 
had come to know that the pension 
awarded to Mrs. Meeker at the time of 
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her husband’s massacre, had been condi- 
tioned with a statute limitation of twenty 
years, expiring in June of 1900. The New 
Year of 1901 came in, and as the weeks 
went by, Mrs. Meeker’s letters came to 
be a new joy and inspiration in life. 
Suddenly the thought came to me to en- 
deavor to have the Government restore 
her pension. My total ignorance of pub- 
lic affairs would have seemed an insur- 
mountable barrier, but, as Emerson well 
says, “‘A strong purpose clothes itself in 
power.’ Mrs, Meeker authorized me to 
pursue this effort and I—hopelessly igno- 
rant of the proper means of initiating it, 
could think of nothing but to write to my. 
good and great friend, Dr. William T. 
Harris, the National Commissioner of 
Education, who, with characteristic kind- 
ness, put me on the right track, which was, 
of course, to consult the senior senator of 
Colorado, the Hon. Henry M. Teller. To 
my letter Senator Teller replied that as it 
was the short session (1901) nothing could 
be done, but he felt that there was a just 
claim for Mrs. Meeker. And so last sum- 
mer, when visiting Colorado, I met Sena- 
tor Teller, who decided to introduce a 
bill to restore to Mrs, Meeker her pension, 
‘in which he was kindly interested, and 
added that if I would come to Wash- 
ington during the time, I might save him 
certain details of the work and thus aid the 
matter. So that was arranged. In the 
meantime I wrote of this interest to Sen- 
ator Hoar, who replied as follows: 
WoRCESTER, MAss., Oct, 15, 1901, 
My Dear Miss Whiting: I will take your 
letter with me to Washington, and you 
may depend upon it I will do everything I 
may to accomplish your desire in behalf 
of Mrs Meeker. I would advise you to 
write to Senator Gallinger, of Concord, 
N. H, who is Chairman of the Committee 
on Pensions, a man of great kindness of 
heart and of great influence in such mat- 
ters. I think if Mr. Teller tells the story, 
which he must know well, to the Senate, 
it will be enough to carry it through, Iam, 
with high regard, faithfully yours, 
(Signed) Gro, F, Hoar. 


As Senator Hoar so kindly advised, I 
wrote to Senator Gallinger. When in 
Boston, soon after, he came to see me and 
gave the same noble and gracious sympa- 
thy tor Mrs. Meeker that Senator Hoar’'s 
letter expressed. On New Year’s eve I 
left Boston for Washington, and for the 
next four months I was privileged to catch 
some inner views of the practical working 
of politics. Senator Teller introduced 
the bill for the restoration of Mrs. Meek- 
er’s pension, and it was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, of which 
Senator Warren, of Wyoming, was the 
chairman—a native of Massachusetts, de- 
scended from Gen. Joseph Warren of 
Bunker Hill fame; a man of great distinc- 
tion of presence, singularly magnetic and 
winning in manner, with a sense of re- 
serve force and of fidelity to lofty ideals 
of statesmanship. Senator Warren, was, 
indeed, a man to inspire confidence. I 
had already talked with Senator Allison, 
who proffered his valuable support. Sen- 
ator Warren entered into the matter with 
the same sympathetic comprehension that 
I had so gratefully found in Senator Hoar 
and Senator Gallinger; and, as all the 
facts of Mrs. Meeker’s experience were 
vividly in my mind, Senator Warren per- 
mitted me to write the report which must 
accompany each Congressional bill. He 
showed me volumes of documents that in- 
dicated the literary form in which a report 
must be written, and which any practised 
writer may immediately catch; the docu- 
ment was prepared; Senator Warren and 
his Committee reported it favorably, and 
the bill passed the Senate on March 31, the 
House a month later, and was immediate- 
ly signed by the President. The restora- 
tion of the pension dated back to the 
time when it ceased, and will continue to 
Mrs. Meeker during her life. It was Sen- 
ator Gallinger who actively passed the 
bill through the Senate; in the House, 
Speaker Henderson (with whom, by Sen- 
ator Gallinger’s kind courtesy, I had an 
interview) gave the bill his special atten- 
tion, and, altogether, as a study in states- 
manship, the winter was to me a most 
interesting and valuable one. For one 
thing, I could not but realize how, in all 
the storm and stress of a session of tu- 
multuous legislation, with great and per- 
plexing problems before Congress, there 
was yet, on the part of leading Senators 
and Representatives, a swift and gracious 
recognition of the claims of humanity. 

There is a great ethical lesson in appar- 
ent defeat, disaster, and death in the out- 
ward and material world, while on the 
spiritual side it is triumph and glory and 
life more abundant. The man may be 
massacred —the idea that he stood for 
cannot be killed. A noble work like that 
of Mr. Meeker is like the seed sown which 
is not quickened except it die. Sown in 
weakness, it is raised in power; sown in 
dishonor, it is raised in glory. The three 
years of the ministry of Jesus on earth 
ended in defeat, disaster, and death. Was 
His life thereby a failure? Who has won 
the triumph’s evidence—Pilate or Christ? 
Lincoln had to die that the nation might 


There is more Catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proved catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitu- 
tional cure on the market. It is taken 
internally in doses from 10 drops to a 
teaspoonful. It acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
They offer one hundred dollars for any 
case it fails to cure. Send for circulars 
and testimonials. Address 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O, 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











live. Heroism is forever being crowned 
with martyrdom. 

All life to-day is better because Nathan 
Cook Meeker lived and gave himself in 
generous devotion to all that makes for 
progress and righteousness, He literally 
gave his life for his lofty ideals, and this 
hero whom his own State honors merits 
the recognition and the honor of the 
nation. 

‘Say not the struggle naught availeth.”’ 

It does avail. It always avails. It 
makes little difference whether a man be 
successful or unsuccessful in this life, so 
far as outer things go, but it does matter 
as to the purity of his motives, the degree 
to which he keeps faith with his ideals. 

So it has seemed a triumph of moral 
justice that Mrs. Meeker should be recog- 
nized as having a just claim for govern- 
ment protection, and that Congress, in 
the midst of its exciting and engrossing 
work of this winter, should yet pause to 
give due consideration to an aged and 
a very remarkable woman. Nor could one 
fail to see that the great work of the Sen- 
ate and the House is one into which wom- 
en could enter with mutual advantage to 
both the problems of State involved and 
to womanhood. Such women as Lucy 
Stone, Mary A. Livermore, Julia Ward 
Howe, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Susan 
B. Anthony, not to mention a large and 
increasing number of the younger wom- 
en, known and unknown, as may be, 
would bring to Congressional deliber- 
ations qualities as valuable as those that 
we see illustrated in such men as Sen- 
ators Hoar, Allison, Gallinger, and others 
of the noblest and purest statesmen. A 
winter in Washington, with any adequate 
study of Congress, offers a potent argu- 
ment for the political enfranchisement of 
women, and for their entrance, on equal 
terms with men, into the deliberative 
assemblies of national legislation. 

The Brunswick, Boston. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


ANOTHER CHICKEN STORY. 


During the Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago, a large incubator was exhibited 
in the Electricity Building. Several hun- 
dred eggs were placed in it at the same 
time. They were kept warm by elec- 
tricity. The day that the ship Viking 
arrived from Norway, the little chicks be- 
gan to come out of their shells. The at- 
tendants were overwhelmed by their rap- 
idly increasing family, and gave many of 
the little chicks to visitors who were will- 
ing to take them away. A lady from Col- 
orado took two of them. She named 
them ‘‘Viking” and ‘Capt. Anderson.”’ 

When she returned to Colorado, she 
carried them in a small basket. The pas- 
sengers on the train were interested in the 
“electric chickens,’’ and they were ad- 
mired and petted throughout their jour- 
ney. They would eat from the hands of 
any one who offered them food. They 
became very tame, having been really 
raised by hand. Arriving at their destina- 
tion, they were placed in a little coop on 
the lawn, but were allowed to run about 
the yard, and would follow the members 
of the family into the house. When able 
to fly, they walked about on the fence or 
on the stone ledge which connected the 
window sills of the house, stopping at 
each window, and pecking at the glass 
whenever they saw any person within. 
Often the windows were opened, and 
Viking and Captain were allowed to fly 
into the house and walk about, peeping 
into everything with much seeming curi- 
osity. 

When they were old enough to lay eggs, 
they determined to make their nests in 
the house, and at every opportunity they 
entered and tried to get into some drawer 
or basket or the lower part of the side- 
board. At last their mistress placed some 
boxes outsidea window which was cov- 
ered with vines, and they laid an egg in 
them each day. When they were ready 
to brood, the eggs were placed in the 
boxes, and they sat very contentedly 





under the vines, where they could rise up 


a little and peep into the house occasion- 
ally. 

When their families were hatched the 
little ones were as tame as their mothers, 
but they were never such pets asthe two 
electric chicks. 

The Viking and Capt. Anderson lived 
several years, and raised other broods. 
They took to the ways of other fowls in 
later years, but they never forgot, when 
allowed the freedom of the lawn, to fly up 
and peck at the windows for admission, 
and were always so tame that any one 
could pick them up and carry them about 
without any resistance on their part. 
They finally died of old age, when about 
seven years old. Viking died first, and 
Capt. Anderson seemed to be looking for 
her until she died a few weeks later. 

L. B. B 8 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


WoMAN SuFFRAGE: A Record of the Wom- 
en’s Suffrage Movement in the Brit- 
ish Isles. With Biographical Sketches 
of Miss Becker. By Helen Blackburn. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 14 Henri- 
etta St., Covent Garden. 1902. Price, 
$1.50. 


This is an admirable history of the 
woman suffrage movement in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, the Isle of Man, New 
Zealand, Australia, and Canada. It gives 
a clear and connected narrative of the 
labors, disappointments, and successes of 
the English suffragists during the past 55 
yeais. 

As early as 1790 the claim of women to 
the suffrage found expression in Mary 
Woolstonecraft’s ‘Rights of Women,”’ but 
no allusion to that fact is made in this 
volume. The earliest leaflet on the sub- 
ject was issued by Anne Knight in 1847, 
the same year in which Lucy Stone began 
her series of lectures on ‘*The Disabilities 
of Women” in the United States. There 
seems to have been a striking parallelism 
of dates between important events of the 
movement in England and America—a 
parallelism the more remarkable as both 
movements were wholly distinct and sep- 
arate. In 1850 the first National Woman’s 
Rights Convention was held in Worcester, 
Mass., and in 1851 the first English ad- 
dress on woman suffrage was formulated 
by the Female Political Association of 
Sheffield, Eugland, and in the same year 
petitions were circulated for a reform in 
the English laws respecting the property 
and earnings of married women. In 1853 
Paulina Wright Davis in America began 
the publication of The Una, and in 1858 
Mrs. Jameson started The Englishwoman’s 
Journal. In 1869 John Stewart Mill se- 
cured the law extending municipal suf- 
frage to the women of England, and in 
the same year Wyoming and Utah Terri- 
tories conferred full suffrage upon their 
women, In 1870 The Englishwoman’s 
Journal was reéstablished by Lydia Beck- 
er in England, and in the same year the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL was issued by Lucy 
Stone and Mary A. Livermore. In both 
countries the ten years from 1870 to 1880 
were marked by a wide-spread agitation 
full of hope of speedy success, and in 
both a ten years’ period of hope deferred 
and struggie ensued, cheered by local suc- 
cesses and a steady growth of public sen- 
timent. Then came in both countries im- 
portant successes—full woman suffrage in 
the Isle of Man, New Zealand, Australia, 
and Canada, and in our own new States of 
Wyomivg, Colorado, Utah, and Idaho, 
There is also an interesting parallelism 
between the career of Lydia Becker in 
Great Britain and Lucy Stone in America, 
each editing a woman’s journal from 1870 
until her decease. 

In Evgland the work has been carried 
on during successive extensions of suf- 
frage to large classes of disfranchised 
men; in America, too, it has been associ- 
ated with the extension of suffrage to the 
freedmen and to men of foreign birth. In 
both countries the cause has been imped- 
ed by domestic and foreign complications. 

In England the work is narrowed by the 
limitation of suffrage to men and women 
alike by a tax qualification. It would 
seem far easier to add to the millions of 
taxpaying men a few hundred thousand 
taxpaying women than to double the en- 
tire voting population. It is simplified, 
also, by its reference to a single Parlia- 
ment possessing plenary power to extend 
the suffrage, while in America action has 
to be taken by forty-five State Legisla- 
tures, each hampered by a written consti- 
tution, changeable only by referendums to 
the individual voters. 

In Great Britain, as in America, the suf- 
frage leaders frum the outset have been 
almost without exception men and women 
of the highest character and assured social 
position, while the opponents have usually 
been mediocrities incapable of being influ- 
enced by argument, but strong in their 
stolid majorities. No one can read this 
delightful volume without being deeply 
impressed by the wisdom, energy and un- 
selfish earnestness of the suffragists of 
Great Britain and Ireland. No egotism, 
self-seeking, or love of notoriety are any- 
where apparent. Surely no nobler body 
of reformers ever existed than these. It 
seems pitiful that they should have had 
arrayed against them for half a century 
such a mass of prejudice, misconception 
and unreasoning conservatism. 

The biography of Lydia Becker is espe- 
cially timely and valuable. She was the 
very centre and seul of the English woman 
suffrage movement. Excellent portraits 
of John Stuart Mill, Jacob Bright, and the 
leading women are worth more than the 
priceof the volume. There is a summary 
of the statutes affecting women which 
have been passed by Parliament during 
the reign of Queen Victoria. An excel- 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF/CE AND RESIDENCE: 
is B. Cottage St., Boston, 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 

















Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 cts a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed jeurnal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
thropist! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescue. 

Sarah E. Steele: ‘It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New Yorks 








SOCIAL PURITY LEAFLETS. 
THE PHILANTHROPIST SERIES. 


The fvllowing leaflets of The Philanthropist 
Series have been published: 
1. Legal Protection for Young Girls, by 
Aaron M. Powell. 
2 The State and Girlhood, by Emily Black- 
well, M. D. 
Save the Boys, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 
Social "urity the Latest and Greatest 
Crusade, eight pages, by Frances E. 
Willard. 
5. The Sacredness of Motherhood, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Bond. 
6. The White Cross, by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
C. Potter, D. D., Bishop of New York. 
. Mrs. Butler—The New Moral Crusade, 
with portrait, eight pages, reprinted 
from The Christian, London. 
. The Double Standard of Morality, by 
Mrs. J. E. Butler. 
9. Clean Lips, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 
10. How to Organize the White Cross—Its 
Objects avd Methods, eight pages, by 
Rev. B_ F. De Costa, D. D. 
11. The Secredness of Fatherhood, by Rev. 
A. H. Lewis, D. D. 
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12. Guarding the Young, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Powell Bond. 
13. Age of Consent Legislation, by Rev. A. 


H. Lewis, D. D. 

14. Need of Combination Among Women for 
Self-Protection, eight pages, by Emily 
Blackwell, M. D. 

15. The Sin of Impurity, ogee poets, by Rev. 
Canon Wilberforce, A A 

16. Drink and Vice, by Aaron M. Powell. 

17. Wages and Vice, by Rev. A. H. Lewis. 

18. High Ideals of Purity, eight pages, by 

Anna Rice Powell. 

Law andi [mmorality, by Rev. A. H. 

Lewis, D. D. 

20. Social Vice and National Decay, eight 
pages, by Rev. W. T. Sabine. 

21. Girlhood and Purity — A Portion of a 
Private Letter to Girls, eight pages, by 
Grace H. Dodge. 

22. Regulation Fallacies—Vice Not a Neces- 
sity, 8 pages, by Emily Blackwell, M.D. 

23. The Need for Work to Promote Social 
Purity,8 pp., by Elizabeth Powell Bond. 

24. An Earnest Appeal to Young Women, by 
a Friend. 

25. The White Cross in Education, 8 pages, 
by Frances E. Willard. 

26. A Mother’s Letter to Her Son, by Mrs. 
Mary Clement Leavitt. 

27. Message to Young Men— Wild Oats, eight 
pages, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

28. Social Purity—The Right Training of 
Children, 8 pp., by Edward B. Rawson. 

29. Medical Declaration Concerning Chas- 
tity, 8 pp., signed by many Physicians. 

30. Ministerial Declaration Against Legal- 
ized Vice, eight pages, signed by many 
Ministers. 

31. Christ’s Teaching on the Social Evil, 8 
pages, by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 

32. Physical Aspect of the Purity Movement, 
by Douglass Caulkins, M. D. 

They will be mailed, post paid, to any address, 
atten centsa dozen; fifty centsa hundred. Nos. 4 
7, 10, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30 an 
31, eight pages, twenty cents a dozen, one dollar 
a hundred. 
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Bounp VoLuMEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THz PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 











book, which is inspiring, suggestive, and 
extremely interesting and instructive. It 
is a remarkable compilation of facts, ar- 
ranged with systematic precision and nar- 
rated with singular candor and simplicity. 
Every suffragist ought to procure a copy 





and make it a study. H. B. B. 


Tufts Gollege Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The next regular course of lectures will 
commence Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 

For catalogues of either school, or other 
iuformation, address the Secretary, 

CHARLES P. Tuayer, A. M., M. D., 

416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialista 





Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 








The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE, 


———————— 
D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 





The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuate, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 





be he Valley and Hills of Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice, 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 

A sample copy of the “Sunset” meepein . 
monthly publication devoted to the develo ment 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points eve: 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 











JOEN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher wil! 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office — whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LITERATURE FREE! 


Suffrage societies or individuals who 
will agree to distribute woman suffrage 
leaflets this summer, wherever they can 
secure a promise that they will be read, 
will be supplied without charge, except 
the postage or expressage, which must be 
sent in advance to us by the parties order- 
ing. Enclose the amount of expressage 
you are willing to pay, that we may ship 
as many as the expressage will cover. 

These leaflets are mostly in packages of 
one hundred each, and are by various 
writers. Our stock on hand is limited, so 
the selection must be left to us. Address 
Leaflet Department, WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, enclosing postal 
order. 





NATIONAL VICTORY IN AUSTRALIA. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 
WoopDEND, VicToriA, May 11, 1902, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I must send you a few lines to tell you 
that the “Adult Suffrage Bill’’ has passed 
both houses of the Federal Parliament, 
{and that now every adult woman in 
Australia has a vote for the Federal Parlia- 
ment). 

This is a great victory for women, and 
I believe it is the first time that a whole 
nation has enfranchised its women. It 
will bea great help to you in America, 
and not the least of our gratification at 
such a victory is the knowledge that it 
will help women everywhere. 

The general impression is that now the 
Federal franchise is gained, the States 
must all soon follow, and we are very 
confident that the end of the year will 
see us enfranchised both in State and Fed- 
eral Parliaments. I must tell you that 
the Federal Franchise Bill carries with it 
the right to sit in Parliament. 

You can imagine our joy at the thought 
that the days of suffrage meetings will 
soon be over, and that now we can turn 
our attention to direct work for good gov- 
ernment. 

With warmest greetings to the editors 
of the JouRNAL, which is such a great 
help to us in Australia, and wishing you 
every success, 

Believe me, yours sincerely, 
A. WaTSON LISTER. 





THE MOTHER’S RIGHT TO HER CHILD. 





Massachusetts has at last conceded a 
mother’s right to her child! The enact- 
ment, last week, of a law giving fathers 
and mothers equal custody and control of 
their minor children, and last year’s law 
which equalized the rights of husbands 
and wives in regard to property, have 
changed the character of marriage. From 
being a relation of masculine superiority 
and feminine subordination, it will here- 
after be a permanent partnership of equals 
with reciprocal rights and duties, The 
husband is no longer the sole head of the 
household in the old Bay State. Every 
family will in future have two heads, and 
“two heads are better than one.”’ 

Few, even of the advocates of the new 
law, seem fully aware of the importance 
of these changes. Hitherto we have had 
the anomaly of a monarchical family in a 
republican State; henceforth the family 
will be itself a miniature Republic—two 
life-long partners sharing common rights, 
duties and responsibilities. Hereafter 
the demand for equal suffrage in Massa- 
chusetts will have a logical consistency 
hitherto lacking. So long as every mar- 
ried woman was legally a subordinate in 
the home, it seemed natural that she 
should be a subordinate in the State. So 
long as she could not control her own 
children, it was logically inconsistent that 
she should control other people’s children 
by taking part in government. Equality 
in the home, on the other hand, should go 
hand in hand with equality in the State, 
for the State is nothing more nor less than 
an aggregation of homes. 

Twelve States now recognize the equal 
rights of parents in their children; thirty- 
three States still limit the rights to fathers 
only. Here is a form of inequality which 
the suffragists of these thirty-three States 
should seek to remove. And in order to 
do so, they should enlist all women’s soci- 
eties as auxiliaries, as we have done this 
year in Massachusetts—the Federation of 





Women’s Clubs, the Women’s Relief 
Corps, the Good Government League, the 
Childrens’ Friend Society, the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, etc.; all 
seconding the equal guardianship petition, 
—forty thousand women, mostly wives 
and mothers, marching under the suffrage 
banner and indirectly doing suffrage 
work. 

For more than fifty years the brave 
workers for women’s enfranchisement 
have appealed to the Legislature for equal 
guardianship of children, only to receive 
“leave to witbdraw.’’ Butthe rising tide 
of social equality has at last obliterated 
the ancient landmarks and overflowed the 
time-honored barriers. If the souls of 
Lucy Stone, Samuel E. Sewall, and Ellis 
Gray Loring, of Garrison and Phillips, of 
Abby W. May, Eliza J. Eddy, and 
Louisa M. Alcott are cognizant of what 
takes place in their native State, they 
join in our rejoicing, and see in this ben 
eficent enactment the fruitage of their 
labors and sacrifices. 

Here, too, we see the working of that 
mysterious law that brings good out of 
evil, The tragic fate of poor Mrs. Nara- 
more, driven to madness and murder of 
her six small children by the threat of her 
brutal husband to give them away to 
strangers, (as he had a legal right to do,) 
has touched the hearts and stirred the 
consciences of our legislators to make a 
repetition of that ghastly horror hence- 
forth forever impossible. Let the women 
of the Commonwealth never cease to hon- 
or the names of Fall and Rogerson and 
Cunningham, of Adams and Reed and 
Foster and Newton and Jones, who spoke 
in behalf of the bill. Nor should they 
forget their obligation to Rev. Charles H. 
Talmage, who first called attention to the 
pitiful case of Mrs. Naramore, and has 
spent weeks of faithful effort to enlist 
legislative coédperation. To these men 
and to their many coadjutors, inside and 
outside of the State House, are due the 
gratitude of the community for this great 
step in social progress. H. B. B. 





MY UNCLE’S BAD INVESTMENT. 
MANILA, MAss., JUNE 10, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I have an uncle who prides himself on 
his business ability. Indeed he has so 
high an opinion of his own judgment that 
he refuses to take the advice of his wife 
and daughters, or to allow them any 
share in the management of his property. 
He is rich, and growing richer from the 
proceeds of his excellent home-farm. But 
he has recently made an investment so 
extremely unprofitable that his friends 
begin to think that the old gentleman has 
lost his head altogether. His next neigh 
bor quarrelled with his European land- 
lord a few years ago, and my uncle, think- 
ing that his neighbor was being imposed 
upon, generously went to his assistance. 
In effecting a settlement of his neighbor’s 
quarrel my uncle bought of this landlord 
an outlying estate with a disputed title, 
occupied by a numerous body of tenants 
in possession, who claimed to be its real 
owners, and who refused to give it up. 
This property with a disputed title was of 
no use whatever to my uncle; it was far 
away, unhealthy, and unprofitable, Yet 
my Uncle Samuel paid twenty million 
dollars for the disputed title, and has 
since spent six hundred million dollars in 
compelling the occupants to acknowledge 
the validity of his ownership. 

These occupants naturally feel ag- 
grieved at my uncle’s action, and have 
become his enemies, Yet they are needed 
to cultivate the estate and make it pro- 
ductive. To do so they have to sell what 
they raise and to buy what they need. 
But my uncle, although he has a factory 
and keeps a store, refuses to buy of them 
what they have to sell, or to sell them 
what they want to buy, unless they pay 
him a large percentage of the value of the 
crop in tariff duties for the privilege of 
doing so. He is spending an enormous 
sum yearly in holding on to the property; 
yet he does not try to conciliate these 
tenants, nor does he encourage them to 
improve the estate. On the contrary he 
sometimes beats, tortures, imprisons, and 
kills them, burns their dwellings, destroys 
their crops, and generally makes their 
lives miserable. He keeps a large force 
of men on the estate at great expense for 
the purpose of coercing these unfortunate 
people, who have been born on the estate 
and whose ancestors have owned it for 
many generations. 

Cannot some way be devised to bring 
my esteemed uncle into a more reasona- 
ble frame of mind? Cannot he be induced 
to take a conciliatory attitude toward 
these unfortunate people? Cannot he be 
persuaded to dispose of an estate which 
pays him no income whatever, and which 
costs him a large part of the income of 
his home-farm to maintain it, without any 
prospect of future advantage? Wont he 
even welcome these tenants and former 
owners as customers? 

Surely my uncle had better take coun- 





sel with the women of his family, who are 
economical, well-disposed home-keepers 
and lovers of peace! 

HENRIETTA B, BROWNELL. 





LUCY STONE AT OBERLIN COLLEGE. 
DecorRAH, IA., JUNE 5, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I met Lucy Stone about the year 1847, 
when I first went to Oberlin College as a 
student. I was a green boy from the 
backwoods of Ohio, where the bulk of 
the population were Virginians and Penn- 
sylvania Dutch, who had ‘with God’s 
help’”’ settled the question of woman’s 
status in the world. It was a novel expe- 
rience to me to meet a woman who had 
not only the ability but the moral courage 
to face the prejudices of the masses of the 
people and of the professors of our college 
as well. 

Lucy Stone was the topic of conversa- 
tion at the table where I boarded, and in- 
deed in all the boarding-houses in town, 
Of course I wanted to know who Lucy 
Stone was, where she was from, and what 
was the trouble with her. Some said 
‘she was 4 woman who wanted to be a 
man;”’ others said in derision ‘‘she was a 
hen who wanted to crow;’’ but all admit- 
ted that she was the most brilliant wo- 
man of her age they had ever met. Of 
course I did aot know her age at that 
time, but she louked to me to be about 
twenty years old. She was always dressed 
in a neat-fitting calico gown, with a pretty 
bow of ribbon at her throat. I noticed 
this especially, as it was quite the fashion 
at that time for women to have dresses 
cut somewhat low in the neck. Some 
said she made all her own dresses. The 
truth of this I do not know. But one 
thing I did know—she was a model of 
neatness in her dress, with a kind word 
and pleasant smile for all she met, rich 
and poor alike. 

It was said she always came to the 
class room with thorough lessons, She 
was a frequent caller at the public library, 
writing voluminous notes in preparation 
for her essays and debates in the literary 
societies, where she stood without a peer 
among the men as well as the women. 
On the subject to which she devoted her 
life—‘‘the equality of all before the law’’ 
—her arguments were compact, logical, 
and unanswerable then as now. 

One incident I well remember. There 
was a bright young man from the central 
part of the State, who formerly edited a 
country newspaper, and who thought he 
“knew it all.””. He was anxious to an- 
swer her arguments, although he had 
never heard her talk. We were all anx- 
ious to see the conceit taken out of the 
fellow. The opportunity came in due 
time, and the ex-editor met Lucy on the 
suffrage question. He boasted beforehand 
that he was double-loaded to the muzzle 
with arguments to prove that it would 
wholiy unsex women to go to the polls 
and vote with men. To most of the stu- 
dents at that time it did seem very much 
out of place. Lucy walked out upon the 
platform with a smile upon her face, 
stated clearly and concisely the objections 
of the gentleman, and then in witty, log- 
ical, and eloquent language riddled his 
arguments. When she took her seat 
she was cheered and congratulated by 
all. 

The next morning all who had not been 
present wanted to know of the editor how 
he come out with his ‘‘unsexing”’ argu- 
ments. He replied that he made his 
speech, and congratulated himself that he 
had settled the perplexing woman ques- 
tion—‘‘but that little blue-eyed gir] in the 
calico gown from Massachusetts got up, 
and by the time she had talked five min- 
utes she not only had my arguments ‘un- 
sexed,’ but swept them away like chaff 
before the wind.’’ He wound up by say- 
ing that “if ever that girl reaches her 
fiftieth birthday, American women as 
well as the women of the world will owe 
her a debt of gratitude they never can 
repay.’’ 

The prophecy of the ex-editor has long 
since been fulfilled. All whose privilege 
it was to see much of the modest little 
woman in calico, and to listen to her un- 
answerable arguments in favor of wo- 
man’s right to the ballot, either became 
converts or were silenced in their opposi- 
tion. For my part, I was not trammeled 
by what Paul said, or any other man, and 
readily saw and acknowledged the justice 
of ber position. Lucy said it was the 
business of the people of the nineteenth 
century to settle that question for them- 
selves, irrespective of the opinions of men 
who lived in the ages past. 

It was said by those who knew her best 
that Miss Stone had a most wonderful 
memory, and a constitution which could 
endure eighteen hours of mental labor in 
twenty-four—always mistress of her les- 
sons and time left to read good books. 
Her bright intellect grasped at a glance 
the weak points in her opponents’ argu- 
ments; her keen logic and ready wit dis- 
posed of them, and yet she never failed to 





} 





command the respect and plaudits of her 
bitterest opponents. 

I am sorry now, since the name of Lucy 
Stone is known to all English-speaking 
people throughout the world, that I had 
not noted down at the time all the items 
of interest in the school life of this bril- 
liant woman. JAMES P, MCKINNEY. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Boston Woman’s Educational and 
Industrial Union opened a short course of 
instruction in sewing and elementary 
dressmaking last summer, which proved 
that there is a demand for such an oppor- 
tunity during vacation. This year three 
classes are announceed of twelve lessons 
each, preparatory, first grade and second 
grade. These classes will begin early in 
July. — 

The Thursday Morning Fortnightly 
Club of Dorchester, Mass., has donated 
$200 to the Floating Hospital, $35 to Miss 
Callender’s vacation school, $10 to a wor- 
thy woman in need of aid, $5 each to the 
Home for Incurables and the children of 
the Every Day Church for car rides, and 
$25 to establish a stamps saving station. 

Mrs. Cornelius Zabriskie, president of 
the New York State Federation, was chair- 
man of a meeting held by Brooklyn club 
women last week to consider ways and 
means of carrying on protective work at 
Coney Island during the summer, It was 
decided to ask the municipal board to pro- 
vide a tent in the new park at Coney 
Island fer the especial use of mothers and 
children, in which milk and sandwiches 
could be cheaply sold. 

Mrs. A. W. Bryant, chairman of the 
committee from the women’s clubs of 
Chicago which is arranging vacation 
schools, announces that two more vaca- 
tion schools will be opened and 800 chil- 
dren will be given the advantages of train- 
ing during the summer through an 
anonymous gift of $2,800 received by the 
com mitttee. 

The City Federation of Women’s Clubs 
of Spokane, Wash., will make the distribu- 
tion of flowers to the hospitals its special 
work during the summer. 

A chapter for the centennial history of 
Chautauqua County, N. Y., on the wom- 
en’s patriotic and social clubs of the coun- 
ty, with their relations to the State and 
national movements, is being written by 
Mrs. Charles M. Dow, of Jamestown. 
Mrs. Dow is well qualified to write on the 
subject, having been prominently identi- 
fied with the women’s movement :in that 
State. She has been long associated with 
the New York State Federation of Clubs 
and with the Western New York Federa- 
tion. Her work will supplement the pa- 
pers to be delivered at Westfield during 
the centennial celebration to be held in 
that village the latter part of this month, 

The Ladies of the Maccabees of the 
World (Supreme Hive, Maccabee Temple, 
Port Huron, Mich.,) claims to be the larg- 
est order in the world composed wholly of 
women and under their entire manage- 
ment and direction, admitting no men to 
membership in their subordinate hives, 
and holding articles of incorporation as a 
fraternal beneficiary society. It added 
last year 299 new subordinate hives, with 
23,700 members, making a total member- 
ship of 98,016 members in 2,066 subordi- 
nate hives in 46 States, Territories and 
Provinces, and has disbursed in death and 
disability claims since its organization, 
$1,945,840.60. 

The influence of the work started in 
Cambridge, Mass., by the Cantabrigia 
Club for the extermination of the brown- 
tail moth, was far-reaching, as will be 
seen from the following excerpt from a 
report submitted at the annual meeting: 

Through the efforts of a member of the 
guild, the Cambridge Club was induced to 
consider the trees and their care. The 
Newtowne Club gallantly adopted our cir- 
cular, affixing it to 5,000 invitations for 
citizens to attend a meeting and hear of 
the trees and their enemies. Our circular 
has been used in 5,000 and 10,000 quanti- 
ties in Lawrence, Winchester, Stoneham, 
Arlington and Salem. Through invita- 
tions to 150 club presidents, it has been 
brought to the notice of clubs whose com- 
bined membership numbers more than 
20,000 women. The culmination of the 
movement for the destruction of the moth 
nests, was on March 15, at Sanders The- 
atre. The codperation of such men as 
President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard 
University, Mr. J. W. Stockwell, secretary 
of the State Board of Agriculture, Dr. J. 
L. Hildreth, Mr. A. H. Kirkland, ento- 
mologist, and Mr. H. E. Whiting of the 
Cambridge Park Commission, is the 
strongest argument as to the importance 
of the work. 

A garden club was recently organized 
at Arlington Heights, Mass., by Mrs. 
Marion A. MacBride. Members are to 
study plant life, soil and fertilizers. They 
will work for the protection of trees, the 








killing of poison ivy, beautifying of 
schoolhouse grounds and public and pri- 
vate grounds. The club movement is 
strongly supported by the leading resi. 
dents, many of whom are fine florists, 
The Locke School on Arlington Heights 
is remarkably beautiful, as the windows 
are filled with rare and handsome plants, 

The library committee of the New York 
State Federation is again assisting in the 
formation of a new library. Last year 
the committee, under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. O. H. Craigie, of Brooklyn, was 
instrumental in establishing the library 
at Phoenicia, about 800 desirable books 
and $30 in cash being contributed. This 
year the committee, with Mrs. William J, 
Allen, of Adams, N. Y., as chairman, is 
helping the Tuesday Club of Mayville to 
establish a free public library in that 
town. Thus far 200 books and $50 have 
been contributed by clubs in the Federa- 
tion. 

In the Utah Federation there are twen- 
ty-eight federated clubs with a member- 
ship of eight hundred women. The presi- 
dent, Mrs. Chester E. Coulter, of Ogden, 
said in her report at the biennial: 

We are entering into the project of 
erecting a school of domestic science, in- 
cluding sewing and dressmaking, on the 
campus of the State University, to be con- 
ducted in connection with that institu. 
tion, The building and equipment will 
suffice for 300 students and the fund for 
the undertaking, $30,000, is to be raised 
through private subscription and legisla- 
tive appropriation. Considerable money 
has already been pledged. We feel war- 
ranted in this large work because of previ- 
ous experiments in conducting one term 
schools of domestic science, in which the 
interest was so great that they became at 
once self-sustaining. In addition to these 
lines of endeavor, education, art, culture, 
clean city clubs, anti-cigarette leagues, 
free travelling libraries, model schoo) 
rooms, and reciprocity in its broadest 
sense, tell the story of unprecedented 
progress in Utah. Having full suffrage 
privileges, it is a part of our Federation 
policy to interest the citizens at large, 
since we hope through their sympathy 
and the ballot to compass great good for 
society and the State. 


Miss Sadie American has been elected 
president of the New York section of the 
Council of Jewish Women, Miss Ameri- 
can is also president of the New York 
State Consumers’ League, and chairman 
of the city hall committee of the Woman’s 
Municipal League. Speaking of the latter 
committee and its work, the New York 
Tribune says: ‘*This committee is prob- 
ably the most important of the league. It 
has sub-committees on streets, parks, 
public health and on all lines of municipal 
activity. The different districts of the 
city are now being actively organized, 
with chairman and secretary and corre- 
sponding committees in each one. It is 
this committee which is putting in the 
ice-water fountains, not as a work of phil- 
anthropy, for the league is not organized 
for such purposes, but as a municipal 
object lesson.”’ 


Miss S. E, Kay, who has been a “‘hired 
girl” in a Michigan town for the last 
twenty years, contributed the prize essay 
to the last meeting of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club of Kalamazoo, whose member- 
ship embraces the most cultured women 
of the town. Her subject was ‘‘The 
Problem of Household Help,” and it was 
voted the most scholarly and meritorious 
paper of the year. F. M. A. 





CHICAGO SCHOOLS AND BACK TAXES. 

The Journal of Education sums up the 
results of the fight made by the Teachers’ 
Association in Chicago to secure a larger 
school fund, as follows: 


The Normal School course will be ex- 
tended to three years, and a third of 4 
million dollars will be put into buildings. 

The corporations will at once pay in 
several hundred thousand dollars of back 
taxes—for which the Teachers’ Federation 
is to be thanked, 

The kindergartens will not be closed, 
because much of the back tax is to be 
paid in at once. 

German will not be thrown out, because 
of the payment of the back taxes. 

Drawing and music will rot suffer, be- 
cause the back taxes are being closed. 


For all of which Miss Goggin and Miss 
Haley are more appreciated than ever. 





MRS. LAUGHLIN, REAL ESTATE. 

Five years ago Mrs. Laughlin, of Seat- 
tle, Wash., was poor. She had sustained 
heavy losses through others. These re 
verses made it necessary for her to con- 
sider ways of earning a living. She de 
cided to embark in the real-estate busi- 
ness, which she knew from previous tran- 
sactions through agents. Hiring an office, 
she hung out a sign one day announcing 
“Mrs. J. G. Laughlin, Real Estate.’ The 
fact of a woman in business there was 30 
advertisement of the best kind, She was 
the most-talked-about woman in the city 
of Seattle. In less than two years her 
name became as well known on the Pacifi¢ 
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—— 
coast as the great railroad king, Collis P. 
Huntington. The New Orleans Picayune 
says of Mrs. Laughlin: 

“Meantime she was accumulating com- 
missions and wealth that outstripped any 
competitor, She then added advertising 
to her list, and aided materially in letting 
the world know about the new Eldorado 
jn the Klondike country. Of this North- 
western gold district she, being a 
draughtsman, made many maps of the 
country from the government’s surveys, 
and sold them to the steamship lines and 
the railroad magnates. 

“Five years of active and energetic work 
has given her not only a reputation of 
national scope as a business woman, but 
prought her in returns that have run up 
her wealth little short of seven figures. 
She represents several of the largest gold 
mines in the Klondike country, as well as 
jn Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Cali- 
fornia. It was only recently that she 
picked up a good commission on the sale 
of a mine in Oregon. About the same 
time she sold 20,000 telegraph poles for a 
railroad into the Klondike. She seems to 
be a woman Midas, with a genius for suc- 


cessful transaction of business.’’ 
F. M. A. 


o- 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 





Miss Nellie M. Auten, a graduate of 
Wellesley College, who went to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to carry on her studies 
in economics and sociology, has complet- 
ed the most thorough investigation ever 
made of the sweatshops of Chicago, After 
many months of labor she has made a 
report on the conditions of the men and 
women working in the sweatshops of the 
garment trade in Chicago, summarizing 
clearly the prices paid by contractors and 
wholesale dealers. Miss Auten supple- 
mented her personal investigation by a 
careful study of the immediate causes, 
aud also of the legislative position 
of Illinois and work done by the Consu m- 
ers’ League and kindred organizations. 
Her report is to be published in the 
American Journal of Sociology issued by 
the University of Chicago, and the faculty 
are confident it will attract wide atten- 
tion. 


Miss Krishnabai Kelavkar, who gradu- 
ated with honors at the last Convocation 
of the Bombay University, is on her way 
to England to prosecute her studies there. 


Miss Alice Robertson has passed suc- 
cessfully through her public examination 
for the degree of doctor of philosophy 
from the University of California, Miss 
Robertson is the third woman to receive 
from the University its highest academic 
distinction, The first woman to be made 
a doctor of philosophy was Miss Millicent 
Shinn, upon whom the degree was con- 
ferred in 1898. The second was Miss Jes- 
sica Peixotto, who was given the honor in 
1900. Fifteen men have obtained the 
degree. —_ 

At the commencement at Bryn Mawr 
College, President Thomas announced 
that $259,726.58 had been obtained, thus 
insuring Mr. Rockefeller’s gift of $230,000, 
making a total of nearly $500,000. This 
large sum of money is equal to about half 
the original endowment of the college. 
In the last nine years the number of stu- 
dents in the college has more than 
doubled. There are now 436 students, 
and the accommodation has naturally 
been inadequate. The prospects for the 
prosperous continuation of the work of 
the college are now excellent. 

Two doctors of philosophy received 
their degrees from Bryn Mawr as follows: 
Miss Caroline Brown Bourland, A. B., 
of Smith College, 1893. Subjects: Span- 
ish, Old French, and Italian. Thesis, 
“Boccaccio and Decamerone in Spain.’’ 
Miss Margaret Baxter MacDonald, B. S., 
Mount Holyoke College, 1898. Subjects: 
Chemistry and physiology. Thesis, ‘A 
New Class of Disalphones.”’ 

This is commencement week at Smith 
College. The program is as follows: 
June 13 and 14, senior dramatics; 15, bac- 
calaureate Sunday; 16, ivy-day exercises 
inthe morning, in the evening the Glee, 
Mandolin and Banjo Club concert; 17, 
commencement exercises in the morning, 
in the evening the class supper and re- 
union suppers of former classes; 18, final 
Class meeting. 

Two fellowships of $400 each, one of 
which may be converted into a scholarship 
of $300 at the pleasure of the holder, have 
been established by the College Settle- 
ment’s Association for the study of social 
conditions and civic and philanthropic 
work, Residence in some settlement, and 
training sufficient to comprehend the pur- 
poses of the work, are the only conditions 
to be fulfilled by the holders. Women 
will be preferred to men; and applications, 
With adequate personal data, should be 
sent before July 15 to Mrs. Herbert Par- 
80ns, No. 112 East Thirty fifth Street, 
New York. 





At the seventieth commencement of the 
New York University, June 5, Miss Helen 
Gould, president of the Woman’s Advisory 
Committee, Emily Ogden Butler and 
Anna Palmer Draper, former presidents 
of the Advisory Committee, Catherine 
Baker Smith, the present secretary, and 
Martha Buell Munn, president of the 
Woman’s Legal Education Society, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of master of 
letters. 

Columbia University this week con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
upon twenty-eight candidates, of whom 
three were womén. Their record is in- 
dicative of the varied lines of study pur- 
sued by college women. It is as follows: 
Marianna C. Brown, A. B., Vassar, '93; 
“Sunday School Movements in America,”’ 
Gertrude M. Hirst, Equiv., A. B., Cam- 
bridge University, England, °90; ‘*The 
Cults of Olbia.”” Mrs. Mabel Hurd Wil- 
lett, B. L., Smith College, 95; ‘The Em- 
ployment of Women in the Clothing 
Trade.” 

A recent coéducational marriage is a 
matter of considerable interest in New 
Orleans. The bride is Miss Zoe Worth- 
ington Fiske, professor of drawing and 
painting in Leland Stanford University in 
California, The groom is Prof. Morton 
Aldrich, the new professor of philosophy 
and sociology at Tulane University. They 
have been engaged some time, and as 
Miss Fiske was passing through New Or- 
leans en route to her home in the east, it 
was decided that the marriage should 
take place there. 


Miss Margaret Harvey, of Miss Proctor’s 
school at Farmington, formerly warden of 
the Ogontz School, Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed warden of the Sage Col- 
lege, Cornell University, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Miss Mar- 
garet Washburn, who will go to the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati to become professor 
of philosophy. Miss Harvey has had a 
large experience in dealing with young 
women, and is highly recommended by 
Prof. Hiram Corson and Prof, Hammond 
of Cornell, Prof. Seymour of Yale, and 
Mrs. Charles W. Warner. Miss Harvey is 
not a college graduate. F. M. A. 


Setied 


MARRIAGE. 


Mrs. Barthold Schlesinger announces 
the marriage of her daughter, Lenora, to 
Mr, James Lovell Little, Jr., on Monday, 
June the second, nineteen hundred and 
two, at Southwood, Brookline. 

They will have the congratulations and 
best wishes of Massachusetts suffragists, 





NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 





New York, JUNE 10, 1902, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The avnual meeting of the New York 
City Legislative League was held at the 
Tuxedo on Thursday, June 5. The at 
tendance was not large, as many of the 
members had already left town. Reports 
were made of the work of the year. The 
president spoke of the success in the pas- 
sage of the act securing to married wom- 
en the right to sue for wages or for dam- 
ages in their own behalf on precisely the 
same conditions as if unmarried. Mrs, 
Cora Welles Trow, the first vice-president, 
told of the influence of the League and 
suggested plans for the future. 

Miss Harriette A. Keyser, the second 
vice-president, who has especial charge of 
the industrial department of work, point- 
ed out several important points gained 
during the year. She said that ‘‘the de- 
mand for parliamentary suffrage made by 
68,000 textile workers of Lancashire, Che- 
shire, and Yorkshire, England, was an 
extraordinary effort of women wage- 
earners to better their own condition. 
She referred to a meeting of women tex- 
tile-workers at the town hall, Cheshire, 
England, addressed by several of their 
own number on the day when their great 
petition was presented in Parliament, and 
said that their demand was supported by 
the English trades-unions, who declared 
that they would not rest until this peti- 
tion was granted, believing as they did 
that there should be no discrimination on 
account of sex in wages or in the elective 
franchise.”’ 

Mrs. Margaret Holmes Bates, the re- 
cording secretary, gave an account of 
meetings held and pf the success of the 
Pilgrim Mothers’ Dinner, and Mrs. Re- 
becca B. H. Reynolds, the corresponding 
secretary, reported the number of letters 
and cards sent out. Later she presented 
resolutions addressed to the Board of As- 
sociate Superintendents, asking them to 
fill the existing vacancies in the Board of 
District Superintendents by the appoint- 
ment of qualified women. Miss Theresa 
Barcalow, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, reported many meetings held and 
much work done. The officers chosen a 
year ago were reélected. The meeting 
was somewhat informal. The death of 
Dr. Zakrzewska was spoken of with much 
regret. Mrs. C. F. Wallace, one of the 





elder members, knew her when she began 


her studies here, and was present at some 
of her lectures. 


The annual meeting of the Long Island 


Council of Women’s Clubs took place in 
Brooklyn, on Saturday, June 7. The ses- 
sions were held in the Clinton Avenue 
Congregational Church, the beautiful 
Pouch Mansion opposite serving for a 
place of rendezvous and of a dainty lunch- 
eon. The platform of the church was 
decorated with a profusion of flowers; 
great vases of iris and peonies were on 
the floor, and bowls of roses on the tables 
and desk. Mrs. Margaret V. Hugham, 
the chairman of the committee, presided; 


treasurer. 
by the singing of the “Battle Hymn of the 


clubs, and Mrs, Mabel L. Conkling gave 
an address on “Our Country’s Greatest 
Needs—a Trained Motherhood.” 

The afternoon session began with busi- 
ness. Reports were made, and Mrs. Pris- 
cilla D. Hackstaff presented resolutions 
against the age limit in regard to teachers 
proposed by the Board of Associate Su- 
perintendents, which would exclude wom- 
en over 35 from examinations for the 
higher grades in the schools, and make 
them ineligible as principals after 40. Of 
course no similar regulations are suggest- 
ed for men. There was indignant discus- 
sion of this outrageous proposition, in 
which Mrs, Talbot Perkins and others 
took part. The committee for the year 
was then elected. 

The regular program was then taken 
up. Your correspondent had the theme, 
‘*The Industrial Position of Women.’ 
Miss Josephine H. Culbertson spoke on 
‘*The Ethics of Art,”’ giving an interesting 
account of the methods of several artists 
and the different ways in which success 
had been secured. Mrs. Philip Carpenter 
took for her topic, ‘‘The Humorous Side 
of Club Life,’’ which she treated amusing- 
ly, poking gentle fun at the odd happen- 
ings of women’s organizations. The trio 
of the Fortnightly Club sang charmingly, 
Mrs. C. S. Wasbburn rendered ‘The 
Rosary’’ with so much sweetness that she 
received an encure, and the singing of 


to be a delightful reunion. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
75 East 81st Street. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


A. G. RIDDLE, LAWYER AND AUTHOR, 


Hon. Albert Gallatin Riddle, who lately 
died in Washington, D. C., was born in 
Monson, Mass., on May 28, 1816. The 
next year his parents removed to the 
Western Reserve of Ohio, where Mr. Riddle 
spent his life until he took up his resi- 
dence in Washington in 1864. 

He practised law in Ohio, and early en- 
tered into political life. His subsequent 
association with Chase, Giddings, Wade, 
and Stanton, made him a marked man in 
the State, and culminated in his election 
to Congress in 1860. Mr. Lincoln sent 
him as consul to Matansas, Cuba, ostense 
ibly on a consular mission, but in reality 
as an agent of the Government to keep 
watch upon the movements of the ships of 
foreign countries of suspected hostility or 
lukewarmness toward the United States. 
Mr. Riddle afterward settled in Washing- 
ton, where he rose to the front rank as a 
lawyer. 

A striking feature of his professional 
life in Washington was that President 
Lincoln and President Garfield had each 


after his selection and before his commis- 
sion could be made out, each Presi- 
dent had become a victim of the assassin’s 
bullet. This, in connection with the fact 
that one of his daughters witnessed the 
assassination of Mr. Lincoln and was a 
witness to the trial of Mr. Garfield’s assas- 
sin, and his own personal relations with 
both, associated him uniquely with the 
first two martyred Presidents, 

Notwithstanding his busy professional 
life, Mr. Riddle was a prolific writer of 
prose and verse. Among his latest, as 
also among his best works is that entitled 
**Recollections of War Times,’’ a book 
which on its appearance attracted wide 
attention. 

He was a strong advocate of equal suf- 
frage, and made many pleas for it from a 
constitutional standpoint. 


Mrs, Fred Joel Swift was secretary and | 
The proceedings were opened | 


Republic’’; then came the roll-call of | 


‘*America”’ closed what all present held | 


| 


| NOTES AND NEWS. 


To impress upon the public the iniquity 
| of child labor, the organized labor bodies 
of New Jersey will exhibit thoughout the 
State twelve children, whose ages range 
| from 8 to-10 years, and who were taken 
| from the glass factories at Minotola. 

A congress “‘for the welfare and pro- 
tection of children’’ meets in London this 
summer, July 15—18. It is an interna- 
tional body and assembles only triennially. 
English is the language, but French, Ger- 
man, or Italian may be used according to 
the place of meeting. The subjects dis- 
cussed will be divided into sections— 
medical,’ legal, educational and philan- 
thropic. 

The nomination by the Socialists in 
| North Toronto of a woman candidate for 
|member of the Canadian Parliament 
| called out legal opinions and citations to 
the effect that women are not eligible to 
Parliamentary seats. Notwithstanding 
these adverse opinions, the nominee, Miss 
Margaret Haile, formerly of Massachu- 
setts, decided to stand for the purpose of 
calling attention to the political status of 
women, The returns of the election held 
last month show that Miss Haile received 
eighty votes out of 7,254 cast, 


| 





EARLY CLOSING ON SATURDAY. 
From now till Sept. 15, the office of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL will close on Satur- 
days at 1 P. M. 








THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 
Send for specimen copy. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 2008 American Tract Soc’y Bldg., 
New York City, N. Y. 





Wedding Invitations 
Announcements 
Reception and 

“At Home” Cards. 

Best Work at Lowest Prices. 


Let us convince you that this is so— 
Let us estimate and send you samples 
—Our engraving is faultlessly executed 





selected him for the office of United States | 
attorney for the District of Columbia, and | 





—is perfect in respect to sizes, styles 
and shapes, and shows the carefulest at- 
tention to the smallest details. 


We use only Crane’s best stock, and 
we assure you satisfaction in every par- 
ticular—The best work cannot be fur- 
nished at lower prices than these, 


Plate and 50 Cards, Script, 95¢ 
50 Cards from your own plate 45¢ 
Plateand50 Cards, Roman 1.50 
Plateand 50 Cards, Old Eng. 2.00 


A. H. White Co 











VEILINGS; and a 


a delightful place to shop in. 





MART and BECOMING Fashions in Ladies’ NECK- 
WEAR and Belts; all of the newest things in 


.. GLOVE Department .... 


SURPASSED BY NO OTHER in the city, make the store of 
Miss FISK, 144 Tremont St., 


















FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JournaAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
Sccare Theatre. 


a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Brancb 


Office 168 Tremont St. 


SUMMER SEASON. 
Daily atzaand8 P.M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JUNE 16, 


“The Colleen Bawn.” 


Evenings, 15c., 256. 500. 


Prices: | Watiness’ 100, 260. BOC. 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton P1.— Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford 


Evenings at 8. 
Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2, 


Doors open at 1 P. M. and 7 P. M. 


Under Direction of Wirt1am G. StewarT 


WEEK OF JUNE 16, 


“A Runaway Girl.” 


Prices: 75c., 50c., 35c. and 25c. 


Box Seats $1.00 and 50e. 


Or, 
25c. 


Gen, Adm, 











WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Hakrior T. topp, Cor. Sec’y. 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trave Marks 
DesiGns 

CopyvnricuTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,2¢18r0x0way, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 


Georgia and the Carolinas. 
gna anWinter 


a AWS 
—— Rat 
gui’ ae 


THE SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED 
Between New York City and St. Augustine, Fla, 


The Most Magnificent Train Operated in the South, 


Direct Route to 
Svuth Carolina, Interstate & West Indian 


EXPOSITION, Charleston, S. C, 


Dining-Cars on ail Through Trains. Excursion 
Tickets" now on sale. For full information apply te 
GEORGE C. DANIELS, N. E. P.A., 

228 Washington street, Boston, 
Ticket Offices 271 and 1186 Broodway. A. & 
Thweatt, E. P. A., 1185 Broadway, New York City. 
8. H. Hardwick,G, P, A. W dD. 
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DOUBT. 
BY BENJ. F. LEGGETT. 
Just a vapor on the azure— 
On the bending blue a stain, 
Or a gray mist of the morning 
Blotting out a mountain chain, 
Lo! the sunrise—sky unclouded, 


And the mighty peaks remain! s 
—Exz. 





-_--— 


BUILDERS OF THE STATE. 
BY RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 
Who builds the State? Not he whose power 
Rooted in wrong, in gold intrenched, 
Makes him the regent of the hour; 
The eternal light cannot be quenched: 





This shail outlive his little span; 
Shine fierce upon each tainted scheme ; 
Shall show where shame blots all the plan ; 
The treachery in the dazzling dream. 


He builds the State who builds on truth— 
Not he who, crushing toward his aim, 

Strikes conscience from the throne, and ruth, 
To win a dark, unpiteous fame. 


He builds the State who to that task 
Brings strong, clean hands, and purpose 
pure; 
Who wears not virtue as a mask; 
He builds the State that shall endure: 


The State wherein each loyal son 
Holds as a birthright from true sires 
Treasures of honor, nobly won, 
And freedom’s never-dying fires. 


—_———- 


JUNE DAYS. 

BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 

They can sing about the seasons—an’ the 
poets mostly do; 

Words like crystal waters flowin’ with clear 
rhymes a ripplin’ through; 

You kin hear the autumn sighin’ an’ the 
spring a drawin’ near, 

Hear November skies a drippin’ an’ the 
March winds moanin’ drear; 

List the redbird’s liquid revellin’, the wood- 
dove’s callin May, 

Hear the swelling diapason of a stormy win- 
ter’s day; 

But I give my rapt attention to the lovin’, 
lazy tune 

Of the drowsy, dreamin’ music of a mellow 
day in June. 


Lyin’ underneath the shadows on the farside 
of a hill, 

Jes’ kin feel the whole world thrillin’ to the 
Master's kindly will; 

Birds a singin’, bees a hummin’, an’ the 
brook goes tink-a-tink— 

Why, there’s music kind o’ hidden in the 
thoughts you hey’ to think! 

Half asleep, yet wholly conscious, feelin’ 

good toward everything; 

Way off in the village, maybe, hear a happy 
church bell ring— 

Oh! ef I could catch the spirit of the ol’ 
earth’s gentle croon 

I would write a lastin’ poem on the mellow 
days o’ June! 


Dreamin Yes, a-dreamin’! an’ jes’ wish- 
in’ it was half as well 

With the pore in pent-up cities where the 
rich and mighty dwell; 

Overhead a trill of gladness — down the 
branch a tinklin’ bell— 

Breeze that seems to softly wrap you in a 
wise, contented spell ; 

Dream, sometimes, that time is passin’, an’ 
’tis heaven drawin’ near, 

So forgivin’ is yore feelin’s in the golden at- 
mosphere, 

As you listen to the story of this sweet an’ 
holy rune, 

An’ yore soul wakes to the meanin’ of the 
mystic charm o’ June. 
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Ah, we strive for peace and power, give our 
lives for ruthless gain, 

While the vast cool woods invite us to forget 
our care an’ pain. 

An’ there’s many a big heart breakin’ with 
the reason all unguessed, 

That could find God’s own govod solace in a 
summer day of rest; 

For the message of the music in great nature’s 
voices found 

Is that labor, love and leisure bring the 
richest blessings round ; 

An’ I know man’s deeds are better for this 
simple sacred boon— 

Jes’ to dream among the shadows of a mel- 


low day in June. ’ ; 
— Boston Transcript. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


MRS. DeCOURCEY’S ALLOWANCE. 


A young and very pretty woman sat in 
a luxurious arm-chair. Her white hands 
lay idly in her lap, her small foot tapped 
restlessly on the polished floor. The 
room was simply but elegantly furnished. 
Pretty chairs, graceful sofas, light tables, 
tasteful ornaments, rugs of soft neutral 
tints, curtains of subdued shade, com- 
bined to produce a most pleasing effect. 
A bookcase of delightful-looking books, a 
few well-chosen engravings, one being a 
lovely Madonna and Child, gave tone to 
the room, to which a vase of sweet double 
violets lent delicate fragrance. 

A visitor standing at the door unan- 
nounced paused a moment to take in the 
pleasing picture, with gentle, approving 
smile, which changed to a look of anxiety 
as she noticed that the shadow in the 
room rested upon the face of its fair 


young occupant. Advancing, she said: 
“Good morning, my daughter. How 
bright the little home looks! Why is 
there a cloud upon the face of its mis- 
tress? Are you not well, Stella?’’ 

“© mamma, I am so glad you came! I 
was just wishing I had the energy to go 
to see you, for I don’t feel very cheerful, 
and you always drive or coax away my 
blues.”’ 

The lady given the tender name of 
‘‘mamma’’ was tall, sweet-faced, and 
dressed in deep mourning. She was 
smiling, yet ber shining eyes held a look 
of sorrow patiently borne, that made one 
feel ashamed of impatience or rebellion. 

‘*Well, dearie, I am especially glad I 
came, for I felt more than usual the nead 
of the dear daughter whose absence 
makes the other home as lonely as this 
should be made bright with her presence. 
How good Reginald is to you, my darling! 
I am sure that beautiful Madonna and 
this exquisite vase are new proofs of it 
since I was here last.’’ 

“Yes, mamma, Reggie is good to me, 
but—”’ 

‘Why, Stella, Reginald never leaves you 
to need anything, hardly to wish for any- 
thing! Why do you speak in such a 
doubting tone?”’ 

“T know, mamma, he means to do all 
that I want; but I do want something—I 
really need something dreadfully. I was 
just thinking of it when you came in, and 
wondering how to get it.”’ 

‘“*Why, Stella, you trouble me, my child! 
Want anything and not know how to get 
it, when your husband tries to anticipate 
your every wish? Will you not trust him 
to gratify an expressed desire?”’ 

‘But, mamma, Reginald ought to know 
I want and need this, and ought not to let 
me ask for it.’’ 

‘Stella, darling, you are not well, and 
are a little unreasonable. What is it, 
dearie? You know I do not want to in- 
terfere between you and your husband. 
I want you to goto him even before the 
mother whose first thought has been your 
welfare ever since you were born. But 
you are not feeling like yourself. Tell 
me what worries you. Maybe my experi- 
ence may help you and my dear Reginald 
—my only son, Stella!’’ 

“T know, dear mamma; and if you will 
help me see it right, I will not let Reggie 
know I talked it over with you,” said the 
young wife, earnestly, with quick thought 
of that other son, her only brother, whose 
life had been given for his country, yet 
thinking at the same time of the delicacy 


she owed her husband about his care of 


her. ‘‘Mamma, don’t you think every 
woman should have an allowance?”’ 

“Yes, I do, so that she can arrange her 
personal expenses to suit it; but men do 
not often think so. Good men delight in 
giving their wives every comfort, and lux- 
ury when they can afford it, but they like 
them to depend upon them for it all. It is 
founded on generosity, but it becomes 
selfish, and some time I would advise you 
to talk of it with your husband. I think 
he is too good and wise not to agree to it, 
but he is not accustomed to yield his will, 
and you must not let it be a source of 
discord,”’ 

‘*But I am not accustomed to giving up 
my will, either, and when I am right, why 
should [?”’ 

‘*Ah, Stella, women sometimes have to 
choose between peace and right, and 
peace is best, dear.’’ 

‘*But, mamma, I could not love and re- 
spect Reginald if he was a tyrant.” 

‘‘He would not mean to be a tyrant, 
dear. He would be a man, and think he 
was right.”’ 

‘*But it would be my duty to show him 
he was wrong.”’ 

“To a certain point, yes, dear; but if 
you could not convince him, you must be 
willing to wait, and be just as loving, just 
as sweet, just as trustful, until he sees it 
as you do.”’ 

‘*‘But, mamma, I need shoes. I have a 
hole in every pair. I have been married 
more than a year, and it never seems to 
occur to Reginald that my shoes wear out, 
though he bought himself two pairs this 
week. He brought me that vase yester- 
day, and I could have cried, when I want- 
ed shoes so badly.” 

‘“*‘Why, dearie, why didn’t you put your 
little shoes on Reggie’s dressing-table to 
let him know your want, or, better still, 
tell him of it?” 

“OQ mamma, I can’t get used to asking 
the elegant Mr. Reginald DeCourcey for 
everything! Housekeeping supplies are 
bad enough, but shoes, plain, uninterest- 
ing shoes, seem impossible!” 

Her mother smiled, but the sad look in 
the bright eyes was deeper as she said: 
“I know, darling; but nothing is as bad 
as cherishing one bitter thought against 
your husband.” 

‘*Well, mamma, I will try; but I want 
an allowance, and if Reggie is the gentle- 
man I think him, he won’t want his wife 
to be a beggar lady all her life.”’ 

“T must go now. I promised Auntie to 
be home at lunch time. Can’t you and 
Reggie come to dinner this evening? And 








while we are talking of shoes, let me 
show you my new ones. ‘Regal’—all over 
them, in the broad, comfortable soles, the 
nice, reasonably-rounded toes, and high, 
trig-fittting tops. Tell Reggie all the doc- 
tors in town are ordering their patients to 
wear ‘Regal’ shoes, so that they can walk 
comfortably and will be tempted to take 
more exercise. Good morning, my prec- 
ious daughter. 
self!’’ 


A few steps from the pretty home she | 


met a tall, handsome young man walking 
rapidly toward it. She greeted him cheer- 
ily, though her thoughts turned sadly to 
the other son who had so lately shared 
life’s brightness with his college chum, 
now his sister’s husband. 

“Good morning, dear mother. 
you seen Stella? Is she all right?’’ 

There was a rather anxious, unsatisfied 


Have 


note in his voice, which the mother no- | 


ticed but did not answer, only saying, 
cheerfully: “Yes, she is all right, but I 
think she is a little nervous. Coax her 
out to walk when you can in the evening. 
Bring her up to dinner to-night, can’t 
you?”’ 

“Tf she is up to it, surely. I think she 
feels the need of more of you,—perhaps 
less of me,’’ said the big fellow, with an 
anxious look for a moment in his dark 
eyes. 


‘‘Never for a moment less of you, dear; | 


but more exercise and fresh air. The lit- 
tle home is lovely to-day in the sunshine; 
and, Reggie, I thank God every time I see 


my only child for the loving husband He | 


has given ber. My sorrow might have 
darkened her life, which your love keers 
so bright.”’ 

teginald’s eyes were almost dim with 
pleasure and pity as she passed on, and he 
walked with quickened steps to the home 
she had just left. 


Lunch was quite ready. The sweet vio- 


lets were on the table, and Stella, all | 
bloom and brightness, was already seated. | 


With a look of pride and pleasure, he 
kissed her white forehead and her rosy 
lips; then, holding up a rather large par- 
cel, he cried, with the gayety of a school- 
boy: ‘Guess what I have brought you 
to-day, darling?”’ 

‘“*A gross of green spectacles, probably, 
you darling Moses, but I hope it is—” 
She stopped, and a deep blush crimsoned 
her cheek. He looked so handsome. 


How could Miss Stella Courtney ask Mr. | 


DeCourcey for a pair of shoes? 

“You hope it is what, Stella?’’ 

“Oh, nothing. Come to luncheon, 
will be quite cold.”’ 

‘*But please tell me.’’ 

‘As soon as we. have finished lunch. 
There, keep the surprise, too, until we 
have lunched. No, I can’t wait. What 
is it, Reggie?”’ 

**T can’t tell you, until you tell me what 
you want it to be. I will take it back and 
transform it into that very thing,’’ he 
said, tossing it to a high shelf where the 
little lady could by no means reach it. 

‘‘Well, maybe that will do. Make 
haste, for I want to talk to you seri- 
ously.”’ 

They ate their luncheon merrily, and, 
as the little maid-servant took it away, 
Stella again sought the great arm-chair, 
and made Reginald sit near her. He 
obeyed all her orders, so that she should 
at last express the wish he longed to 


It 


gratify, after he had made her ask for | 


it. 

‘*Reggie,’’ said she, when they were at 
last a ‘‘comfortable couple,’ ‘‘are you 
rich?”’ 

“Why, what a mercenary little woman 
you are becoming! No. Yes. Why do 
you ask? I hope I have enough for that 
great something you want.’’ 

“Tt isn’t great, it is right small; but 
there are two of them.”’ 

‘*More and more!”’ he cried, in pretend- 
ed alarm. 

“No, only two, and—and —it’s a pair of 
shoes, Mr. DeCourcey.”’ 

“Shoes! My wife needs shoes, and I 
have brought her flowers! Brute, idiot, 
that I am!”’ 

‘I need them dreadfully. Look!’ She 
held up a small foot, and the little shoe 
really had a hole in the toe. ‘And, Regi- 
nald, I want a regular allowance.’’ 

‘For shoes? No indeed, darling, I will 
never forget again. ‘I cross my heart I 
won't.’ ”’ 

What children they were! How they 
played with the solemn thing called life! 

“Be earnest and sensible one minute, 
Reggie. Not only for shoes, but for per- 
sonal expenses. I don’t like to ask you 
for money for everything I want.”’ 

‘‘Not when it is such joy to me to give 
it to you? That is selfish, darling.” 

“No, it is you who want the selfish 
pleasure of giving what you justly owe.”’ 

He looked hurt, and she tried to regain 
her good temper, a little lost in the heat 
of the argument, and returned to the sub- 
ject of the shoes. 

‘‘T have wanted shoes for months, 
had had an allowance, 
bought them long ago.”’ 

“If you had asked your husband, you 


I could have 


Take great care of your- | 


If I' 


could have had them long ago,’’ he said, 
stiffiy. 

“I didn’t want to ask for shoes like a 
beggar woman,” she answered, hotly. ‘I 
wanted to buy ‘Regal’ shoes when I need 
them,”’ 

“There is no use being wedded to ‘Re 
gal.’ That is some advertising fad. I 
will send you up some common-sense 
kind, if that is what you want. If you 
took more exercise, you would not be so 
upreasonable.”’ 
| “I would rather be wedded to ‘Regal’ or 
anything else than to a tyrant!” she cried, 
indignantly. 

With a look of real pain he started up, 

seized his hat, and in a moment he was 
gone, for the first time in all those 
months without kissing her good-by. The 
front door shut with a bang, and she rose, 
and, going into her own room, cried her- 
self weak and ill. Alas for all her good 
resolutions! She thought of her gentle 
mother’s words, and went into the dining- 
room, intending to call up the office to 
ask Reginald to come up soon, when the 
little maid brought in several boxes of 
shoes. She let her open them. There 
were no ‘Regal’ shoes there. Her heart 
grew hard again, as she muttered, ‘‘Petty 
| tyrant!’’ The sight of a tiny pair of soft 
slippers with great rosettes and gold 
buckles almost melted it again, but it 
was really too hard. Not only must she 
beg for shoes, she could not even say 
what kind she would like to wear. She 
| would not stand it. 
‘Send them all back by the messenger, 
| Dolly, and when Mr. DeCourcey comes, 
tell him I have gone to mamma's and he 
can come for me. Calla cab, while I get 
my hat, please.”’ 

It sounded dignified, but she felt very 


| forlorn. Oh, why would Reginald be so 
obstinate? She certainly did not want to 
| be. 


In a few moments she left the house, 
telling Dolly that she was to stay with 
the cook; they would be home early, and 
| she was to be sure to tell Mr. DeCourcey 
as soon as he came in, 

The fresh air revived her. She took 
| the cab at the street below her home, and 
| told the man to drive for an hour in the 
| pleasant part of the city, before she gave 
| any further directions. Dolly had told 
| her she had not been able to get the cab 
they generally called. These new horses 
seemed unusually spirited, and at first 
Stella enjoyed the rapid motiaqn. 

After a while, the driver turned for 
| directions. The little lady looked white 
| and ill; her eyes were closed; apparently 
| she had fainted. The cabman, seeing a 
| physician whom he knew, stopped and 
| called him. The doctor came, and, after 
| looking at the white face that was pressed 
against the cushions, stepped into the cab 

and told the man to drive quickly toa 
certain hospital. 


Reginald walked rapidly away from the 
home he had entered so cheerfully an 
hour before. Stella’s words seemed to 
ring in his ears: ‘‘Better be wedded to 
anything than to a tyrant!’’ He seemed 
to hear the words over and over. The 
home and happiness he had so triumphed 
in seemed to have crumbled at his feet. 
Oh, how could Stella be so cruel? 

In his anger and impatience, he walked 
past his office. He was checked by a call 
behind him, and turned to meet his col- 
lege chum, a young doctor of talent and 
growing reputation. 

**Hello, old fellow! 





You ought to get 
the prize for fast walking. I have been 
trying to catch you ever since you 
passed the office. Where are you going, 
' that you did pass it at this hour?” 

, Rather hesitating for a good reason, 
Reginald said: ‘‘Well, you know, Jack, I 
am a married man, and I promised to 
send some shoes up for my wife to look 
at to-day. I haven’t much experience, 
and didn’t know where to look for them.” 

‘‘Well, that’s luck. I need practice, 
too,—no pun intended, either,—as I mean 
to set up as Benedick myself soon. You 
and your wife have made me envious of 
such an Eden. Come, let’s go together 
and gain useful experience. I hope to 
need it sometime. Get Mrs. DeCourcey 
to say a good word for me when she can 
to her Cousin Dorris, won’t you, in re- 
turn for my professional advice to buy 
‘Regal’ shoes for your wife? There’s 
nothing like them for comfort in walk- 
ing,—broad soles, full, rounded toes, and 
high instep, built on true anatomical 
principles.’’ 

‘‘Are you the agent for this wonderful 
‘Regal,’ or did Stella ask you to give that 
advice?” said his chum, so drily that the 
gay young doctor looked at him queerly, 
and, holding out his cane, said: ‘‘Why, 
Reginald, touch wood and cross your fin- 
gers, quick, to exorcise the devil that 
suggested that thought! Did Mrs. De- 
Courcey need to ask me to advise her 
husband to send her up comfortable walk- 
ing shoes?”’ 

“Oh, excuse me, Jack. I feel out of 
; sorts to-day, and am cross, know. But 
| look at these various common-sense shoes, 








a 
Aren’t they all about the same thing? 
What number? Oh, number 2, B last, she 
said ;’’ and, blushing deeply, he ordered g 
pair of each make, and a little pair of 
slippers with dainty gold buckles. 

“There, now, stop,” said Jack, “I don’t 
want any more lessons, if that is your 
style. Iam determined upon ‘Regal,’ so | 
can wait. Come, Reggie, let’s have g 
walk and get something to eat, and then 
you'll feel more like working, and your 
brain will work, and you'll buy ‘Regal’ 
shoes, and go home a pleasanter man.” 

They went off together, but Reginald 
felt a strange lump in his throat. The 
sight of that slender little shoe brought 
80 vividly before his eyes the pretty foot 
for which it was intended. How much ip 
earnest Stella had seemed! How rough 
and careless of her he had been, to let her 
actually need shoes! If these did not 
please her, he would surely exchange 
them for ‘Regal’ or anything, if she 
wanted them. Suppose she should de. 
mand that he should not wear the shoe 
he liked, what would he thinky 

Jack found his chum a moody compan. 
ion that afternoon, and was not sorry to 
leave him at his office. Reginald tried in 
vain to become absorbed in his work, and 
after an hour of fitful effort he pushed hig 
papers aside, closed his desk, and started 
homeward. 

Reaching home, he went at once to 
Stella’s room, and, failing to find her 
there, looked in the pretty parlor and 
dining-room, but she was not to be found, 
He rang impatiently, and little Dolly 
appeared, 

‘*Where is Mrs. DeCourcey?” he asked, 

‘She has gone to her mother’s, sir, 
She drove down ina cab, and said to ask 
you please to come to bring her home 
early; and she told me to return these 
shoes, sir, but I don’t see where they 
came from,”’ 

‘Did none of them suit her?”’ 

‘She said she didn’t care to try them, 
sir. I heard her say she wanted the 
‘wriggle shoe,’ or something like that; 
but she looked so white and sick, I was 
scared to have her go out alone, sir. [ 
saw her safe in the cab, but I was sorry it 
wasn’t my Uncle Thomson’s cab I could 
find, but a stranger with too fast a horse,” 
said Dolly, piling on the anxiety; for she 
had heard the unusual tone of his voice 
at lunch, and had seen the sign of weep- 
ing on her dear Miss Stella’s face, and 
wanted to make him feel badly. If she 
could have seen into his heart, even that 
bit of feminine spite would have been sat- 
isfied. 

Snatching up his hat, he dashed into 
the cool air again, and in a few moments 
rang the bell of Mrs, Courtney’s hand- 
some home. The door was opened by 
James, the faithful servant and tyrant of 
the family for many years. 

‘*‘Where are the ladies, James?”’ 

“There is no one at home, sir.”’ 

‘Isn’t Mrs. DeCourcey—isn’t my wife 
here?”’ 

‘*No, sir, I am sure she has not been 
here. But there is my mistress coming 
in, sir. Maybe she has seen Miss Stella,” 

“Pll go meet her and see,”’ Reginald 
answered; and, turning, he ran down the 
steps. 

“Mother, where is Stella?’’ he asked, 
forgetting any other greeting. ‘She 
drove down here, Dolly tells me, and 
James says she has not arrived.”’ 

‘‘James is right, Reginald. I have only 
been for a ten minutes’ walk, and came 
home to prepare Auntie to see you and 
Stella this evening. Perhaps Stella took 
a little drive. She told me to-day she 
needed fresh air, and I encouraged her to 
take more exercise.”’ 

“T will go home. Come with me, 
mother, and see if she has come in. I 
can’t help feeling anxious about her.” 

‘*No, dear, if Stella is not at home, she 
took a little drive, and will be here. I 
will wait for her, and— But we forget 
the telephone. Run in and ask Dolly if 
she has returned.”’ 

The answer was in Dolly’s most re- 
proachful tones: ‘‘No, sir, no one has 
seen her.,”’ 

‘*How long ago did she start, Dolly?”’ 

‘Oh, more than two hours ago, sir.’’ 

Really alarmed uow, Reginald went 
again to consult her mother. 

“Don’t let yourself become nervous, 
dear,’’ Mrs. Courtney counselled, though 
she did not feel as much at ease as she 
tried to make him believe her, ‘Stella 
probably felt cheered by a little drive, and 
went to see some of her friends. We 
might find her at the rectory. You know 
she loves Mary dearly, and will go there 
when she doesn’t care to go anywhere 
else. James, order the carriage and we 
will drive down there,”’ 

As they drove slowly down the street, 
hoping to meet Stella in the cab “that was 
not Uncle Thomson’s” and had the too 
fast horses, Reginald said, miserably: 
‘Mother, Stella was not happy. I had 
made her miserable about some nasty 
shoe, some fad she wanted to try, and I 
took the opportunity to exercise the 
manly right of denying her the privileg® 
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of choosing her own shoes!” The fierce 
scorn of his misdemeanor would have 
amused his hearer at any other time. 
Now she listened with grave interest as 
she recalled her morning talk with the 
young wife. 

“The dear child was a little depressed 
when I saw her to-day, and I told her to 
talk it all over with you. I longed to 
pave the pleasure of giving her anything 
or everything she could need, but I knew 
your claim to that privilege was now 

eater than mine, and as highly prized.”’ 

“And worthy I have been of your trust! 
She said I made her feel like a beggar 
woman, and she would rather be wedded 
to a fad than to a tyrant.”’ 

“Oh, you poor, foolish children! I wish 
Icould take you both right back home; 
but then you would never grow up to each 
otber.”’ 

At the rectory they were again disap- 
pointed; and, now thoroughly alarmed, 
they drove to their best friend, the old 
family doctor. He was Jack’s father, and 
that young man had just entered the 
office and was talking earnestly of a case 
he had heard of at the hospital, where the 
servant in charge asked the experienced 
old physician to come at once for consul- 
tation, as the patient was delirious, and 
no one knew where her friends were. 

A cabman had stopped Dr. St. Clair, 
asking him to look at his passenger, a 
lady who had fainted. The cabman did 
not know her name or address; he had 
been told to drive for an hour and then 
ask for further orders. Dr. St. Clair 
ordered him to drive to St. Elizabeth’s, 
where he had taken charge of the case, 
for the lady was seriously ill. They had 
found no clue to her name or residence. 
She was young, pretty, and well dressed, 
except that her small feet were encased in 
ragged shoes. For hours she had been 
growing worse, she was perfectly delir- 
jous, and was calling for her friends in 
most pathetic tones. Dr. St. Clair begged 
that Dr. Carrington would come as 
promptly as possible. 

Mrs. Courtney and Reginald had waited 
for Dr. Carrington to be at leisure to talk 
with them, and, hearing Jack’s last words, 
they turned to him with startled atten- 
tion. As Dr. Carrington greeted Mrs. 
Courtney, Jack turned to his friend and 
said, ‘‘Reginald, we seem fated to hear of 
nothing but shoes to-day. St. Clair says 
that patient I was telling father about 
keeps fretting about ‘shoes,’ and ‘Regal,’ 
in the intervals of calling for her people.”’ 

Reginal started up, crying, ‘‘My God, 
have mercy! Jack, that is my wife, that 
is Stella. OGod, Ihave murdered her!” 

“No, no, dear,’’ said Mrs. Courtney 
quickly. ‘Dr. Carrington, I wili explain. 
Let us drive to the hospital at once. Jack, 
come with Reginald. The, poor boy is 
half crazy. Yes, it must be Stella; but, 
God be thanked, she is in good hands, It 
might have been far worse.,”’ 

Before she had finished speaking, Jack 
had followed Reginald, who had dashed 
out to the carriage in frantic haste, and in 
a few moments they were all driving 
as rapidly as possible toward St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital. Though Reginald told 
Dr. Carrington he had ‘been a brute 
and a tyrant, and had killed the love- 
liest woman who ever lived, because she 
wanted to wear the shoes that Jack had 
ordered and her mother advised,’’ the 
good old doctor did not quite understand 
until Mrs. Courtney gently explained that 
Stella had been a little drooping and de- 
pressed, and Reginald, like most men, a 
little too decided in his way of doing 
what he thought was best for the little 
wife of whom he had taken the tenderest 
possible care, and Stella had taken a cab, 
intending to drive up and spend the after- 
noon with her, expecting Reginald to 
come to dine with them and take her 
home, and the exertion had evidently 
been too much for her. The child, like 
most young wives, had been shy about 
telling her husband all the constantly-re- 
curring uses and needs for money, and 
had allowed herself to wear her little 
shoes into holes rather than ask him for 
others, though she knew he would gladly 
have given her diamond-buckled ones if 
she had suggested it. Even in her terror 
about her daughter, the gentle mother 
tried to laugh at her son-in-law’s efforts 
to make himself appear the monster he 
described. 

At the hospital, they were informed 
that Dr. Carrington must come up at 
once. Jack led Mrs, Courtney and the 
wretched Reginald into the office, and, 
begging them to wait as patiently as they 
could, went at once to see if he could get 
further information for them. 

In a few moments he returned, saying, 
‘Mrs. Courtney, father says it really is 
Mrs, DeCourcey. Reginald would better 
Stay here with me, but father wants you 
to come up. Take off your gloves and 
bonnet, and come in as naturally as possi- 
ble. She will not know you, but father 
thinks your presence will soothe her.”’ 

Reginald sank into a chair with a groan, 
too unhappy even to ask the questions 
that crowded to his lips, but the dear 





mother stopped to kiss his pale forehead 
and whisper, ‘‘God knows how you love 
her, dear. He will give her back to you.”’ 

When the mother saw Stella in the lit- 
tle hospital cot, her face as white as the 
pillow except where two red spots glowed, 
and her beautiful eyes shining with fever- 
ish light, her heart almost stood still. 
Again and again Stella called, ‘‘Reggie! 
Reggie! Come take me home! You know 
I love you more than anything, more than 
shoes, —even ‘Regal’ shoes;’’ and the low, 
contemptuous laugh was dreadful to hear. 

The mother stood quietly by the suffer- 
ing child, holding one of the restless 
hands, and pressing a cool hand on the 
hot white forehead. Stella did not recog- 
nize her, but when she said softly, ‘‘Reg- 
gie is coming, dear. He has been looking 
everywhere for you. He is coming soon,” 
the quiet tones soothed the agonized 
brain, and soon the cries grew less fre- 
quent, lower, then changed to murmur- 
ings, and the exhausted young wife fell 
asleep. 

“She will pull through all right,’’ said 
Dr. St. Clair. ‘‘A mother’s instinct is 
worth all our science, Carrington.’’ 

When Stella opened her eyes, the light 
of reason had returned, and answering 
the question the great eyes asked, before 
the weak lips could frame it, the mother 
stooped to whisper, ‘‘It is all right, darl- 
ing. Reginald is here, and you shall see 
him after a while. Be good now, and do 
all that Dr. Carrington tells you. Drink 
this, and when you are stronger, Reginald 
will come.’’ 

Reginald sat in the office, and Jack 
vainly tried to comfort him, but could 
only do so by listening to his self-re- 
proaches, and agreeing with him that 
men were brutes and women angels, At 
last the young doctor fled, pleading pro- 
fessional engagements, which truly he 
preferred to such wholesale confessions, 
and left Reginald alone, tortured with 
anxiety and remorse. 

Hours passed. Once a nurse came in to 
tell him Mrs, DeCourcey was better, was 
resting quietly, and hoped he would not 
be anxious. Tired as he was, he could 
not sleep, but reviewed the events of the 
past year. He tried to recall his having 
ever consulted his young wife before 
spending for her pleasure or benefit the 
money he had so lavishly poured out, 
Except when housekeeping supplies were 
needed, and then he knew it was his ex- 
pressed taste or wishes that she consulted, 
memory did not furnish one instance, un- 
til she had asked for a pair of ‘‘Regal’’ 
shoes, and these he had refused. 

Again he started up witha groan, ‘‘Are 
all men such idiotic brutes, I wonder? 
I’ll open an office to teach them to look at 
themselves. I'll write newspaper articles. 
I'll be an agent for ‘Regal’ shoes, and 
lecture on woman’s wrongs!”’ 

A nurse entered quietly. ‘‘Mr. De 
Courcey,”’ she said, ‘*Dr. St. Clair says 
you may see your wife for five minutes; 
but you must be perfectly quiet. 

He promised meekly, and followed his 
guide to the upper room, where Stella lay, 
in a bed whose white pillow was scarcely 
whiter than the face pressed upon it. 
She did not speak; but when he fell upon 
his knees beside her, one arm was about 
his neck very tightly, and when he lifted 
his head, the white hand raised the blan- 
ket and let him see a_ soft, downy little 
head beside her, 

With a great gulp, the young man cov- 
ered her hand with kisses, and hot tears 
fell upon the head of his baby son. 

Dr. Carrington touched him on the 
shoulder, as a warning not to overtax his 
patient’s strength; but Stella whispered, 
“You know I love you, Reggie, more than 
anything, more even than baby, or shoes,”’ 
she added; and a faint smile hovered on 
her lips. 

“T was a brute, darling. You shall 
have a cartload of ‘Regal’ shoes, if you 
want them!’’ he said and the doctor drew 
him away. 

When Stella and baby came bome, there 
was hardly room for her to get into her 
room, so crowded was it with tubs, baby 
carriage and crib, and so filled with ‘‘Re- 
gal’’ shoes of all styles and weights, thick 
ones for wet weather, thin ones for sum- 
mer; and when she again sat at lunch, 
with Reginald beaming upon her, she 
found under her plate a check fora hun- 
dred dollars, accompanied by the state- 
ment that it was for ‘‘Mrs. DeCourcey’s 
monthly allowance, to buy shoes, or 
whatever else she may need.” 

Lexington, Va. 


HUMOROUS. 





A Dutchman on the witness stand, ina 
case concerning a pig, was asked what 
ear-marks the pig had. ‘Vel, dot pig he 
have no ear-marks, occept a very short 
tail,’’ was the reply.—Green Bag. 


The Living Church makes this quotation 
from a Connecticut woman’s diary, dated 
1790: ‘*We had roast pork for dinner, and 
Dr. S., who carved, held up a rib on his 
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other publication of it on this side of the Atlantic. 
it has attracted wide notice, 


The unusual length of Dr. Morri- 


In England 





The Living Age Company, P. 0. Box 5206, Boston 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leafiets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 
Anarchy, Socialism and Suffrage, by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances B. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford.. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen., Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

A Terrible Object Lesson. 


by Will. Allen 


ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 











fork, and said, ‘Here, ladies, is what 
Mother Eve was made of.’ ‘Yes,’ said 
Sister Patty, ‘and it’s from very much the 
same kind of critter.’ ”’ 


‘“*Are you a self-made man?”’ asked little 
Bobby of the visitor. ‘I am, my boy,” 
replied the visitor, much pleased, ‘An’ 
ain’t you sorry you didn’t let somebuddy 
else help you?’’ persisted Bobby.—Ohio 
State Journal, 


Employment Agent —I’m sorry Mrs. 
Hauskeep, but I’m sure I haven’t a cook 
that would suit you. 

Mrs. Hauskeep—Never mind; I’ve got- 
ten over all that. Just send one and let 
me see if I could suit her.— Philadelphia 
Press. 


‘Some years ago,’’ said Bishop Potter, 
in a recent speech, “I was travelling in 
Minnesota. A man approached me on the 
railway platform and scanned my features 
closely. ‘Excuse me,’ he said finally, ‘but 
haven’t I seen your picture in the papers?” 
I was compelled to confess that he might 
have done so. ‘I thought so,’ continued 
the inquisitive one. ‘May I ask what you 
were cured of ?’ ’’—Medical Times. 


‘“*My son,’’ said the parsou to a small 
boy who was digging in a back lot, ‘‘don’t 
you know that it is a sin to dig on the 
Sabbath, except in case of necessity?’’ 
“Yes, sir,’’ replied the youngster. ‘Then 
why don’t you stop it?’’ asked the good 
man. ‘ ’Cause this is a case of necessity,”’ 
replied the young philosopher. ‘A feller 
can’t fish without bait.’’—Chicago Daily 
News. 





The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 
Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 
General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
91 Bedford Street, Room 10, Boston, 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston 


TELEPHONE Neo. 19738. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 











A Postal 


will bring you the story of 


A New 
American Industry, 


The booklet entitled: 
“Linen, How It Grows, 
and How It Is Made,” is 
sent free on application 


NATIONAL 
FLAX FIBER CO. 


Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 Gahm Building, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in ra. order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
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NCE. proud of the distinction. In this Conven- LAI 
STATE CORRESPONDE tion there is no ugliest woman, The lead SPEC NOTICES. 
ing question relates to Miss Poppenbeim’s e a r O rwe O a 
SOUTH CAROLINA successor as president. She cannot serve 9 e AMY F. ACTON 


GERANIUMS AND MIMOSA BLOSSOMS. 
Farrrax, 8. C., Junge 4, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Here are geraniums in pots from Spar- 
tanburg, and spontaneous mimosa blooms 
from Georgetown, South Carolina. Lassure 
my dear sister readers of the best woman’s 
paper I know, that I have gotten up 
early, before the arrival of milkmaid, or 
cook, or the “lady with the broom,”’ that I 
may have an uninterrupted hour in which 
to tell you of some recent experiences. 

We all love Mary Hay, whose name 
stands for the practical go-aheadativeness 
which makes things come to pass. Pri- 
vately, being a great lover of color, I take 
a special joy in Mary’s sweet blue eyes 
and lovely rosy cheeks. She is to me one 
of the flowers whose tints go to the deeps 
of my artistic instinct and make me jubi- 
lant. 

I naturally listen when Mary speaks; 
therefore when, last February, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., she urged upon us the im- 
portance of ‘keeping in touch’’ with the 
club feeling among women by becoming 
members of their societies, I at once de- 
cided that I would act upon her advice 
by forming a new club at Fairfax, my 
home, and by seeking admission to the 
South Carolina State Federation of Clubs. 

I had no difficulty, but plenty of exer- 
cise, in arranging for a club with sociabil- 
ity, self-development, and town-improve- 
ment as its objects. In honor of our 
pretty Mary, I have called it ‘‘The Keep- 
In-Touch Club of Fairfax.” 

I represented this club at the recent 
meeting of the State Federation at Spar- 
tanburg. I travelled up to what we call 
the **Piedmont section of our State, with 
a crowd of ladies wearing the blue 
shoulder-knot, whereby,we identified our- 
selves as belonging to the Federation. 
On arrival at Spartanburg we were met 
by a committee and dispatched to our 
various places of entertainment. Indeed, 
before we left the train, we had learned 
the names of our hosts from a newspaper 
brought on board by the agent of the bag- 
gage transfer company. The whole mat- 
ter was managed well, and from my ob- 
servations I could see that work in the 
Federation has already developed the 
women. So I am more than ever con- 
vinced of the practical sense of Mary Hay, 
in helping along such womanly bodies, as 
all tending towards the pivotal point of 
equality. 

I was pleased to be made much of by 
my lovely hostess, Mrs. Amelia Crook 
Dean, and to find that she ‘‘knew me well, 
having heard me talk when the woman 
suffragists held their convention in Spar- 
tanburg in 1895.’’ I was much surprised 
to find a lady of so youthful a face and 
figure as Mrs. Dean, with a grown-up 
married daughter. Such results follow 
the extremely early age at which women 
often marry in South Carolina. 

I met quite a bevy of interesting young 
women at Mrs. Dean’s, all delegates like 
myself tothe Federation. I found them 
with that independent-mindedness which 
implies power to accept truth. The fol- 
lowing is from a Spartanburg newspaper 
special of May 21: 

The club women have the town. They 
are ready for work, which means talk, of 
course, this morning. It takes as many 
committees and caucuses and conferences 
to run a State Federation as. it does a 
State Convention. Miss Louisa Poppen- 
heim is present and ready to take the 
president's chair. 

These women’s conventions differ some- 
what from men’s. While they are club 
women, they do not spend the whole 
night at the club. They never leave the 
hall to ‘‘go out and see a man,’’ however 
much they like to see men. You can 
always tell with certainty where they are 
at night. Cigars are not in demand. 
While they are the friends of schools, 
they do not seek to augment the school 
find by patronizing the dispensary. 

In male conventions they always have 
the ‘tugliest man’’ and he is generally 





longer, being a general officer. Women 
are not skilled in electioneering, but if one 
closes both eyes and opens both ears he 
can hear an undercurrent of surmises, 
opinions, suggestions and insinuations. 
But they will no doubt elect a president 
without wrangling or hair pulling, and 
she will be a good one, for they have fine 
material to select from. 

A weak looking man, who could get 
access to his own house only by the back 
door, on account of committee meetings 
and gatherings of the clans, was asked 
how he was getting on with club women. 
He said, ‘I’m a clubbed man,”’ and be 
looked like it. But Spartanburg is glad 
to have the Federation here; proud of 
their looks, their work, their character. 
They are doing good by awakening 
thought and arousing people to action. 
Aside from the literary advantages re- 
ceived by individual members, they are 
sending out circulating libraries, creating 
an interest in domestic science and agitat- 
ing city improvement. There is enough 
work for them for a,whole year in these 
departments. 

Three entertainments were given to the 
Federation, the first at Converse College 
in the form of a musical recital and recep- 
tion, the second by the “Spartan City 
Club’’ of gentlemen, and the third a drive 
of some miles in carriages to ‘‘Cedar 
Springs Institute for the Deaf and Blind,’’ 
and a reception and lunch given there by 
Capt. Walker and his wife, who have 
charge of the school. Capt. Walker pre- 
sented the Federation with a gavel made 
from the root of the cedar tree that gave 
the name to the spring. It was cut down 
75 years ago, but the wood was sound and 
odorous. With a graceful little speech he 
presented this gavel to Mrs. Patterson, 
the new president of the Federation, She 
in fitting words accepted it. Refresh- 
ments were served and the ladies returned 
to the city. The meetings were well at- 
tended and the business transacted with 
dispatch. The only discussion that showed 
a little feeling was on an amendment to 
the constitution to prevent any but a na- 
tive of this State from holding the office 
of president. The members who orig- 
inated that amendment did not support it. 
The sentiment against it was too decided. 
No one will be bold enough to bring the 
matter up again. 

The papers of Spartanburg as well as 
the big dailies of Charlesion and Colum- 
bia, gave good notices of the Federation 
meetings, and were friendly in their atti- 
tude. One of the group of graceful fig- 
ures on the platform of the Federation 
was Miss E. E. McClintock, the newly 
elected president of the ‘Presbyterian 
College for Women”’ at Columbia. This 
is certainly a radical new departure, and 
my heart hails it with joy. 

I like geraniums in pots, they brighten 
and beautify the home, and impart an air 
of elegance; but commend me, for my 
heart’s preference, to the water lily, un- 
closing its petals at will in the domain 
which has no barrier bearing the stern 
mandate, ‘“‘Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
farther.”’ 

The fair young woman who will take 
the helm as president of the College for 
Women next term, was born and reared in 
Newberry, S. C., her father a Presbyterian 
minister. So you see we grow! 

Miss Louise Poppenheim, the out-going 
president of the State Federation, elected 
National Secretary of the General Federa- 
tion at Los Angeles, is a handsome young 
woman, who will surely carve her name 








TO LET 


At Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


New house, furnished, twelve rooms. 
Bathroom, laundry, hot and cold water, 
modern conveniences. On a hill, short 
distance from lake. Beautiful view, right 
of way to lake bathhouses. Possession 
first of July. Apply to 

A. 8S. DEY, New London, N. H. 














Our Annual June Sale 


Commences Monday morning. 
for its success. 


Great efforts have been made 


Every department has been preparing for 


weeks to make this the Greatest Sale in our history. We are 


SELLING GOODS UNDER PRICE 


Sometimes AT LESS}THAN 


COST OF PRODUCTION. 


We do this by taking advantage of manufacturers’ mistakes 
in producing more than there is a demand for, and by taking 
a loss on goods of which we have too many, in order to 
clear our shelves of surplus stock. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 





GILCHRIST CO. 


inter and Washington Streets, Boston, Mass. 





WINTER STREET AND TEMPLE PLACE. 
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which ensures its durability. 


We can safely recommend the following styles of this corset: 


The Self- Reducing is indispensable to the stout 
It positively reduces the abdomen, 


woman, 


The NEMO Hip- Spring is an actual figure builder. 
the Military Belt, and has also the Delta Dip, the pro- 


ducer of. the fashionable long waist. 


The Nu-Ray shape is for the slender woman. 
the plainest clothes the effect of smart dressing. Price, 
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Midsummer Sale of Nemo Corsets. 


E inaugurate this sale to benefit the woman who is preparing 
for summer vacations. 

She will probably be beyond the reach of shopping facilities. 

It is, therefore, important that she take the right corset with 
The right corset is the NEMO. 


We have investigated its merits and find it superior to many 
other corsets, because it is rust-proof, and retains its shape. 


Its wearing capacity is unequalled for the reason that where 
other corseta have one strip of cloth, the NEMO is re-enforced by a triple strip, 
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2.50 and 5.00 


This corset comes with 


1.75 to 6.00 
1.25 and 2.50 


Price, 
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high as a leader of thought in our State. 
She is owner and editor of The Keystone, a 
bright monthly, published in Charleston. 

As to my spontaneous mimosa blooms 
gathered at dear old Georgetown, I think 
they will keep fresh long enough to finda 
place in next week’s WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 

VirGinia D, Youna. 
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MARYLAND. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Bal- 


‘timore City Woman Suffrage Association 


was held recently at the residence of Mrs, 
Mary B. Holton. 

Reports were heard from the various 
officers and committees, and the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, The International Council of 
Women united in asking all organizations 
of women to celebrate the anniversary of 
The Hague Cunference; and 

Whereas, Special appeal was made to 
the suffrage clubs to take action, through 
the national column of the WoMmAN’s 
JOURNAL, by May Wright Sewall, Chair- 
man of the Committee for the United 
States; be it 

Resolved, That the women of the Balti- 
more City Suffrage Club pledge them- 
selves to work always for the maintenance 
of peace both at home and abroad; that 
we commit ourselves as adopting as our 
own that idea of loving brotherhood which 
can be realized only by the cessation of 
international hostilities. We repudiate 
war as a means of settling personal ani- 
mosities; we accept as a corollary of the 
universal brotherhvod of God the univer- 
sal brotherhood of man. We rejoice that 
women throughout the world are begin- 
ning to feel the responsibility for the 
human conditions outside the home, as 
well as within its sacred walls, and the 
necessity for the application of the golden 
rule to its people, customs, and laws. 

That we earnestly believe that so long 
as the mother element is lacking in public 
affairs just so long will we continue to 
hear of wars and rumors of wars, and that 
this is the most powerful of all reasons 
for placing the ballot in the hands of our 
women. 

Addresses were made by Mrs. Rosamond 
R. Johnston, of California, on ‘Suffrage 
in California,’’ and by Mrs. Mary Bentley 
Thomas, of Maryland, on ‘Peace and Ar- 
bitration.”’ Mrs. Johnston said in part: 

In our nation, where we have the finest 
model of a republican form of govern- 
ment, there is a signal failure to carry out 
to its logical conclusion the vital principle 
that insures our country’s safety. Under 
the government, the right to enjoy liberty 
and possess property also implies the 
right to fully protect both by the only 
means known—the right to the elective 
franchise. Now, many native-born citi- 
zens, representing millions of wealth, are 
deprived of such protection by class legis- 
lation, all because of sex. The women of 
America have a right to take up the war- 
ery of our Revolutionary fathers, ‘“Taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny.’’ 

Resolutions were voted to be presented 
to Senator Jacob M. Moses by the Balti- 
more City Woman Suffrage Association 
for introducing the bill in the recent Leg- 
islature giving women an equal right with 
men to practise law. They extend the 
thanks of the Association for introducing 
the bill, and congratulate the members of 
the Legislature for passing it, and the 
women of Maryland on having conceded 
to them another field of opportunity. The 
resolutions are signed by Mrs. Mary Bad- 
ders Holton, Miss M. Alice Wood, and 
Mrs. Rebecca J. Bromell. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 9, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The annual meeting of the Equal Suf- 
frage Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia was held on Friday evening, May 
16. Reports were read and a vote of 
thanks tendered the officers for their 
valuable service. 

Officers for the coming year were elected 
as fellows: President, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent; 
vice-president, Miss Catharine M, Flem- 
ming; recording secretary, Miss Emma 
Gillett; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Mary L. Talbott; treasurer, Mrs. Kate 
Burt; auditors, Miss Edith D. Harris and 
Mr. Geo, A. Warren. 

The Plan of Work sent out by the Na- 
tional American W. S. A. wasread. Each 
item was separately and carefully dis- 
cussed, and then placed with a committee 
for execution. 

The Equal Suffrage Society took that 
occasion to invite all the auxiliary socie- 
ties of the District and their many friends 
to unite ina general picnic at Glen Echo, 
on, Saturday, June 7. The picnic was 
held according to invitation. A much- 
needed shower doubtless prevented many 
from attending, but the various auxiliaries 
were well represented, and quite a num- 
ber of friends from abroad graced the oc- 
casion. All gathered around the dinner 
table, and partook of an excellent lunch, 
and a pleasant and profitable afternoon 
was enjoyed by all. We are making the 
suggested effort to double our member- 
ship. CARRIE E, KENT. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

The International League of Press Clubs 
will meet in Boston, June 24-28. Our 
Washington correspondent, ‘‘Graham”’ 
(Miss Frances Graham French), will be 
one of the delegates. 


THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE.—Boucicault’s famous 
drama, ‘*The Colleen Bawn,”’ will make 
the attraction the coming week, and will 
afford an opportunity to enjoy one of the 
best Irish plays. ‘‘The Colleen Bawn’’ has 
had few performances in recent years, and 
will be a dramatic novelty for the younger 
play-goers. The fascinating story, the 
typical scenes and characters of life in 
Ireland in earlier times, and the elaborate 
scenic and mechanical effects, combine to 
make ‘‘The Colleen Bawn’’ a drama of 
great interest. ‘The rescue of Eily will be 
made most realistic under the direction 
of Mr. J. R. Pitman, who was identified 
with the performance when Boucicault 
played in it. Monday, June 23d, comes 
‘*The Rivals.’’ Choice chocolate bonbons 
will be distributed at the Monday mati- 
nees, 








Boston Music HA.LL:--“*A Runaway 
Girl’ will succeed ‘‘The Geisha’’ next 
week, beginning Monday, June 16, and a 
success equal to that scored by the dainty 
Japanese musical comedy, is confidently 
expected. William G. Stewart’s admira- 
ble singers and players have in two weeks 
won the affection and respect of Boston’s 
summer theatre-goers, and the encomiums 
passed on the merits of the performers 
have been frequent and enthusiastic. The 
rehearsals give assurance of a delightful 
performance next Monday evening. There 
are nearly a score of characters, aside 
from the chorus, and the entire cast is 





Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mags 








FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Addr 
Mrs. A.-M. Spofford, 49 Rutland St., Boston, 





ee 
FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET .— A ddregg 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Koston, 








ARMENIAN HELP.—Harvard student wants 
work of any ki: d in Cambridge or vicinity, in the 
afternoons during the summer, bis mornings 
being taken up with laboratory work. Can ae 
lawos, work in garden, fit pupils for entrance 
examinations to college, ete., etc. For refer. 
ences as to character and efficiency, refers to 
Prof. Palmer, Dean Hodges of the Episcopa) 
Theological School, and ellitors WoOMAN’s Jour. 
NAL. Address K. G. Tourian, 4 Lawrence Hajj 
Brattle St.. Cambridge, Mass. , 

Russian Armenian student in Cambridge, abje 
to speak English, wants odd jobs or tutorin 
Can teach Russian. Address U. H., care K. & 
Tourian above. ' 

Armenian 23 years of age, able to speak Eng. 
lish, wants work in a house or on a icon. Ad 
dress H. Depoian, 40 Kneeland St., Boston 

Armenian boy of 20, speaking English, wants to 
do housework. Has some experience of it. Re 
fers to Mrs. Lynch, 41 Paradise Row, St. Johp 
N.B. Address Alexander Robinson, 40 Kneeland 
St., Boston. 
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BOARD IN GERMANY. — Two ladies cap 
obtain board in Leipzig, in a private family, with 
a pbysician’s widow, a cousin of Max Muller. The 
house, in which Goethe and Herder have been 

uests, is surrounded by a beautiful old garoen 

e last remnant of one of those large estates 
which formerly made Leipzig a city ringed with 
eete. Ten minutes’ walk from the University and 

rom the Rosenthal, five from electric cars com. 

municating with all parts of the city; near all the 
famous theatres and musical resorts. Women 
are admitted, though as hearers only, to all the 
courses at the University of Leipzig, and abouts 
hundred women are now studying there. The 
city is one of the musical centres of Germany 
where world-famous concerts may be heard forg 
trifle; has excellent roads and is a great place for 
cyclists; is two hours from Dresten and three 
from Berlin, and irom its central location an ex. 
cellent starting point for trips in all directions, 
Only two boarders received, and they will be 
treated as members of the family. oO music 
students are allowed in the house. Price, $25 per 
month. This includes room, board, light, heat, 
8+ rvice—everything but laundry. Address Fray 
HOFRAT Krua, Lessingstr. 4, veipzig, Germany, 
References, Hon. 8. J. Barrows, 20 Central Ave., 
Tompkinsville, S. I., New York; Miss Alice K, 
Kingsbury, Yankton College, Yankton, S. D, 
(both of these have boarded at the house); Mrs, 
Martha K. Genthe, 109 W. 54th St., New York; and 
the Editors of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. Frau Hof. 
rat Krug and her daughter understand English, 
though always speaking German in the family, 





$1050. No. 204 Neponset Avenue. House of 
12rooms. Mortgage of $2,750 at 5 per cent. can 
stand as long as interest is paid Rented at $254 
month to responsible tenant. Will sell equity 
for $1050 on easy terms—say $200 cash and month- 
ly payments of $25 each. »t 40 by 100 feet. Ad- 





dress H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
Office, Boston. 
$2,500. No. 49 Rutland St., City. House of 


10 rooms, modern conveniences, in good order; 
respectable neighborhood; assessed for 88,500; 
mortgage for $6,000 at 41-2 per cent. can stan 
aslong as interest is paid. House rented for 
$55 per month to responsible tenant Will 
sell the equity on easy terms—say $200 cash and 
monthly payments of $50. Address H. B. BLAck- 
WELL, WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





Fifty fine building lots in Dorchester and 
Atlantic, with money at five per cent. for im 
proving the same. A good opportunity for a 
responsible builder. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 
WoMAN’sS JOURNAL Oftice, Boston. 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. A 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood. Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics, This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN'S 
URJONAL Office, 3 Park Street, Boston. 



































EVERY DOLLAR WE SPEND 


with the newspaper tells you some- 
thing to your profit. If your eye 
happens to fall on this announcement 
to-day on your way to the beach or 
country, read it through, for it will 
pay you. Our statement is that we 
can furnish and supply your sum- 
mer cottage or summer hotel at less 
expense than any other house in New 
England. We carry a full and com- 
plete line of everything in house 
furnishings, such as: 


Furniture of All Kinds, 
Bedding of All Kinds, 
Shades and Curtains, 
Portieres and Awnings, 
Upholstery, Wall Papers, 
Carpets and Rugs, 
Straw Mattings, 
Pictures and Frames, 
China, Glassware, 
Crockery, Cutlery, 
Silverware, 
Tinware, Woodenware, 
Table Linen, 
Tin Plate Goods, 
Lamps and Fixtures, 
Gas and Electric Fixtures, 
Lawn and Garden Tools, 
Etc., Etc. 
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most imposing. Evening performances at 
eight, matinees Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Saturday at two o’clock. 
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